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THE WEEK. 


THE opinion is expressed in most Liberal news- 
papers that the Liberal Leader should refuse to form 
a Government under any circumstances if Mr. Balfour 
resigns. The objections to this course are obvious, 
but there are other grave considerations which are in 
danger of being overlooked and which we are sure 
will be well weighed by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and his principal colleagues. For our part we are 
not convinced that the importance of dissolving in 
time to leave the session intact for legislative and 
financial purposes does not overrule most of the argu- 
ments that have been used against the acceptance of 
office. 





Mr. BA.rour’s speech at Newcastle has produced 
a crisis. Speaking at Bristol last Tuesday Mr. Cham- 
berlain replied to that speech in a speech of unmis- 
takable antagonism. Mr. Balfour had appealed to the 
party to go into battle united on his policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer was that Tariff Reform was 
the natural extension of the objects of the Unionist 


alliance, that the party must have a_ forward 
policy, that it must not ask the majority to 
sacrifice its convictions to the prejudices of the 


minority, that no army was ever led successfully to 
battle on the principle that the lamest man must regu- 
late the march. This speech was made at a meeting 
of the Liberal Unionist association, which Mr. Cham- 
berlain congratulated on its unanimity, a unanimity 
achieved by the expulsion of the Free Traders. The 
association includes among its office bearers several 
of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues, among others Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Lyttelton. This speech was 
too much for the patience of the Conservatives. 
The Conservative caucus for the western counties met 
the next day and passed a resolution of confidence in 
Mr. Balfour. The Tory Press, for the most part, took 
Mr. Balfour’s side, and articles, obviously inspired, 
appeared in the Zimes and the Telegraph saying 
that the new situation made it imperatively necessary 
that Mr. Balfour should resign. To continue in 
office with Mr. Chamberlain in revolt would only 
aggravate the divisions of the party. The Zimes, as 
became an organ which has hitherto supported Mr. 
Chamberlain vehemently, treated his outburst gently ; 
the Zelegraph was more severe and hinted at great 
unknown sacrifices which Mr. Balfour had made to 
oblige Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. It is evident 
that Mr. Balfour must resign or dissolve. Lord 
Londonderry has resigned. 





Turkey is still obstinate, and the Powers are now 
considering the details of their demonstration. The 
Ministerial deliberations at Yildiz ended on Tuesday 
evening in an unfavourable decision, which has been 
communicated to the Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador, Baron Calice. It is not known yet whether 
the rejection is absolute or conditional. The 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador has telegraphed to 
Admiral Von Ripper for a portion of the fleet 
to sail immediately, and it is proceeding either to 
Mytilene or Besika Bay. But these measures are com- 
paratively insignificant, and it is unlikely that the 
seizure of Mytilene will have any great effect at Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile a diversion is possible from 
another quarter, for Bulgaria has threatened to invade 


Macedonia if the joint demonstration misses fire. 
The Powers are trying to discourage this move- 
ment, but it may be strengthened by the 
amalgamation which has just been effected in 
Macedonia of the rival Bulgarian parties. The Sultan, 
it is to be feared, will be less impressed by his danger 
than by the internal weaknesses of the position of the 
Powers. The pretence that Germany’s refusal to par- 
ticipate is due to an accident has been exposed by a 
Vienna paper, which points out that only last week 
Germany had two ships in Greek waters. Altogether 
it is not a very favourable moment for European inter- 
vention, and perhaps the thing most to pray for is that 
the provocations Turkey will give to the patience of 
Europe will be so intolerable as to compel action. 

THE situation in Russia is no more hopeful than 
it was last week. The strike, as a sustained pressure, 
has failed, as most people anticipated it would. This 
is not a decisive argument against the political strike, 
for the first strike was an emphatic success. There is 
indeed a sense in which the second strike may turn out 
a success, for its object was not so much to intimidate 
the Government as to impress the army. The 
strikers thought that by showing their sympathy 
with the imprisoned mutineers at Kronstadt they would 
win in return the sympathy of the army, and according 
to some correspondents this is what has happened. 
Meanwhile genera! interest is concentrated on the 
question of the relations of the Liberals and the 
Government. The Zemstvo Congress is still sitting at 
Moscow and it has yet to discuss various important 
subjects, including the Polish question. On Tuesday a 
resolution was carried welcoming the Tsar’s mani- 
festo but blaming the Government for the dilatory 
and half-hearted way in which it had been carried 
out. If the Government would consistently 
carry out the manifesto the support of the 
zemstvos would be assured. The only method of 
strengthening the authority of the Government lay in 
the convocation of the representatives of the nation 
elected by universal suffrage and the granting to them 
of the powers of a constituent assembly for the elabo- 
ration of a Constitution. This resolution has been the 
subjectjof an animated, discussion in which!Kovaleksky, 
the historian, who presided, said he was a Republican 
in France but a Monarchist in Russia. 

THE proposals of the Federal Council for a revision 
of the German naval programme of 1900 have been 
published during the past week and will be submitted 
to the Reichstag, which meets at the end of this month. 
They provide for a great increase in the tonnage and 
cost of the battleships which remain to be constructed, 
the construction of the six large cruisers for foreign 
service which even the Reichstag refused to sanction 
five years ago, and a large increase in the number of 
torpedo boats (a category in which Germany is at 
present considerablyinferior to France). The demand for 
cruisers for foreign service may be taken as significant 
of a Weltpolitik tendency ; the increase in the size of 
the projected battleships and the number of torpedo boats 
is urged officially as being required by the lessons of 
the Russo-Japanese war. Almost coincidently, M. 
Charles Bos, the reporter on the French naval budget, 
pleads for an increase in the French navy on the 
ground that a comparison of the programmes in pro- 
gress of execution shows the German navy to be pro- 
spectively superior in numbers, Speed, and armament. 
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The cost of this melancholy competition to Germany 
will be enormous and is calculated to involve an ex- 
penditure during the next twelve years of some 
£185,561,000, of which £22,000,000 represents the 
additional sum that the Reichstag will be asked to 
sanction for the new plans. The Radical journals 
object on principle to these schemes which cover a 
series of years on the ground that they involve the sur- 
render of Parliamentary control and practically commit 
the Reichstag to unforeseen developments in expendi- 
ture when, as in this case, the Admiralty plead the 
exigencies of changes in naval construction. 

MEANWHILE the North German Gasette publishes a 
semi-official statement of the Imperial finances which 
is anything but encouraging. Deficits have been 
chronic of recent years, and expenditure which should 
have been met out of revenue has apparently been met 
by borrowing, the Imperial debt having risen from some 
3} millions in 1872 to £:175,000,000 in the present year 
without any adequate provision for its extinction. 
Moreover, naval, military, and other expenditure is 
calculated to involve demands for at least 412,250,000 
of fresh annual revenue, of which some £11,000,co0 will 
have to be provided by fresh taxation. The Government 
proposes to raise this partly by direct, partly by in- 
direct taxation. It is proposed to provide five millions 
by increasing the duties on beer and tobacco, and the 
balance by an increase in the Imperial stamp duties 
and the institution of Imperial death duties. The in- 
crease in indirect taxation is sure to arouse a storm of 
opposition from the working-classes, already incensed 
at the high price of meat, and the tax on tobacco has 
already been proposed twice only to be rejected. 

Tue farmers who sit up all night on the lonely 
veldt with arms in their hands to repel Chinese bur- 
glars and assassins, may take comfort. Mr. Balfour, 
separated from the marauders by 6,000 miles and 
buried in an easy chair in Downing-street with his 
feet on the mantlepiece and the thin lucidity of John 
Stuart Mill on a book rest, has found that only 
1 per cent. of the coolies had been proved to be 
criminals up to July 31 and only 129 out of 45,000 
have committed crimes of violence with impunity. 
Mr. Balfour also explains about the figures of crime, 
which look bad enovgh in the official return (1,735 
convictions for desertion, 21,205 cases of unlawful 
absence from work, and 668 coolies sentenced 
to imprisonment in one month), that if you 
eliminate all sentences for less than six months, 
the figures show a remarkable change. We admire the 
magnanimity of Mr. Balfour and Sir Richard Solomon 
in drawing the line at six months ; the statistics would 
look even better if they had chosen six years. The 
truth is, as Mr. Mackarness showed in an admirable 
letter to the Westminster Gasette last week, there are 
2,475 cases in which sentences of less than six months 
were imposed, and of these 550 were breaches of the 
common law. 

Wuat Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton forget is 
that every Chinaman who escapes from the Rand dis- 
trict is an outlaw, That Sir Richard Solomon admitted 
on September 4 in the Legislative Council. The 
escaped Chinaman is forbidden to work. No 
British subject can employ him. He has nothing 
to do but to rob and murder or starve. But if 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton are right, and the 
crime and danger are insignificant, why have special 
measures been necessary to police the Rand, why are 
rewards offered for the capture of coolies, and why has 
the ordinance been amended as Mr. Mackarness points 
out in his letter, so as to constitute every inspector 
of Chinese labourers a court of summary jurisdiction 
and oblige every mine to keep a lock-up for prisoners 
awaiting trial? As Mr. Mackarness points out, the 


mining authorities who, on official admissions, have 
grossly abused their power over the Chinese, are to 
have little courts of their own away from public obser- 
vation, and regulated by men without legal experience, 
for giving summary punishment to their serfs. This 
law is an infamous tyranny in any case. The argu- 
ments of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton make it a 
wanton and gratuitous crime against justice. 

Mr Mor ey replied to Mr. Balfour at Waltham- 
stow on Monday. He examined Mr. Balfour’s position, 
and said that the mainspring of his tactics rather than 
his policy seemed to be to keep his party together. He 
had been two and a half years at it, and was there ever 
such an abject failure? Mr. Balfour had accused the 
Liberals of crawling into office, but it was worse to 
crawl out of office. Mr. Morley went on to discuss an 
important passage in Mr. Balfour's speech which has 
not received the attention it deserved, the passage in 
which Mr. Balfour said that the course of future indus- 
trial evolution would require larger masses of capital 
to be concentrated on great staple industries, working 
with every modern appliance and with the smallest 
margin of profit. This remark suggested to Mr. 
Morley a catechism which he put to Mr. Balfour, 
reminding him that he still had half a sheet of note- 
paper left. He asked Mr. Balfour whether he meant 
that it was these great concerns that needed Protec- 
tion, whether he thought it a good thing to hand over 
the consumer to them, whether it was his policy to 
construct a tariff which would help these great con- 
cerns to choke out the smaller industries, and then 
raise the price to all consumers. Further, did Mr, 
Balfour really hold that the foreigner had an advan- 
tage in the world’s markets by reason of Protection, 
and if so, what argument was there for retaliation, 
which Mr. Balfour described as a weapon for pro- 
curing general Free Trade. 





Botu Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain referred 
to the question which is for the moment most con- 
spicuously before the public. Mr. Morley took, we 
think, an unreasonably pessimistic view of the 
possibilities of dealirg with the unemployed, but he 
rightly insisted on unemployment as one of the 
destructive consequences of war, and he had a very 
eloquent passage about the statesmanship that sacri- 
ficesthe poor. ‘He disclaimed the notion that he was 
a sentimentalist and did not accept the responsibilities 
and duties laid upon a public or private man. He 
admitted it was the business of a statesman or 
of a Parliament to guard the safety, the sound- 
ness, the strength, the power of the country; and if 
there was any aggression he did not think much difference 
would be found in any section of the Liberal 
Party on the subject. But, whatever the schemes 
and wisdom of a statesman might be, he should know 
that all the glittering adventures of Imperial pride 
were vain and empty, were delusive and guilty, if he 
did not constantly have before him the aim of miti- 
gating the lot of the great masses of men, women, 
and children who were always very near hunger and 
nakedness.” Mr. Chamberlain made a characteristic use 
of the unemployed. The large share he has had in the 
transactions that have swelled their ranks give a pecu- 
liar audacity to his effort now to exploit the misery that 
has resulted from his policy in the cause of Tariff 
Reform. He forgot to mention that since 1900 pauper- 
ism and crime have steadily increased, while wages 
have as steadily decreased. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that Germany has less unemployment than England, 
but Germany has ways of dealing with the un- 
employed, from some of which we might borrow use- 
ful hints, but others that Englishmen would find 
distasteful. And as Lord Rosebery showed on 
Wednesday, America has not found an escape from 
unemployment io Protection. 
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A NEW temperance league was formed on 
Monday at a conference presided over by Lord Peel. 
Mr. T. P. Whittaker explained the policy of the new 
league, which included the addition of a time limit to 
the Licensing Act, with a provision that hereafter all 
licences shall be regarded as new licences and 
be granted only on payment of the full 
monopoly value, the restoration and extension of 
the authority of the _ licensing justices, and 
liberty of experiment in regard to Sunday closing and 
hours of sale, including the recognition of the right of 
a substantial majority to prevent the issue of ordinary 
gin-palace licences. The policy seems to us an excel- 
lent and practicable one, and we wish the new orga- 
nisation all success. Meanwhile, the Licensing Act, 
imperfect as it is, apparently loses some of its inci- 
dental virtues in its administration in certain places, 
as Lord Lytton showed ina letters to the Zzmes on Tues- 
day. Under the Act a new licence differs from licences 
granted previous to the passing of the Act in three im- 
portant respects: (1) It may be granted for a fixed period 
of years instead of being renewed annually. (2) Its 
holder is required to pay for the benefit of the community 
a sum of money equal to the monopoly value of the 
licence. (3) Any conditions may be attached to it 
which the magistrates think desirable in the interests 
of the public. It stands to reason that the brewers 
would prefer to have licences on the same terms as 
those on which older licences are held, and Lord 
Lytton shows that they have found a way of 
escaping from the restrictions of the new Act by 
applying not for new licences but for transfers 
of existing licences, these licences, which are 
for all purposes new licences, being treated as if 
they were old licences. The organs of the Trade are 
alive to the advantages of this method of proceeding, 
and Lord Lytton quotes from two of them, the Brewers’ 
Journal and the Morning Advertiser, to show how 
grateful they are to the Government for refusing an 
amendment which would have made this impossible. 

AN extremely interesting case in registration law 
turning upon the distinction between tenement occupier 
and lodger was decided in the Appeal Court on Friday 
week. The Revising Barrister for the borough of 
Devonport had decided that the inhabitant of an un- 
furnished tenement room under a verbal hiring agree- 
ment with a resident landlord was entitled to an occu- 
pier’s vote, and his decision was upset by the Divisional 
Court with the result that the names of over 2,500 per- 
sons were struck off the list. The appellants against the 
Revising Barrister’s decision rested their case on an 
alleged control or right of control on the part of 
resident landlord (although there was no personal 
relationship) and on the fact of the tenement not being 
separately rateable. The Appeal Court reversed the 
decision of the Divisional Court and upheld that of the 
Revising Barrister, the Master of the Rolls maintaining 
that if the landlord exercised no charge or control 
over the part let to the occupier it was immaterial 
whether he retained control over the part used in 
common. He gave it as his opinion that such tene- 
ment dwellers were in exactly the same position for 
registration purposes as the tenant of a flat. This 
decision is certainly cause for congratulation. In view 
of the frequent changes of residence by tenement 
dwellers within the limits of the same electoral division 
such aremoval of them from the category of lodgers 
into that of occupiers liberalises our electoral law. 





Tue loss of the London and South - Western 
steamer Hilda, which foundered off St. Malo on 
Saturday night with the loss of all on board except 
five passengers and one seaman, was an even worse 
calamity than the wreck of the Stella upon the 
Casquettes some years ago. The latest estimate is 
that 128 lives were lost. There were 134 persons on 


board, including twenty-one saloon passengers, eighty- 
five other passengers, all of them Bretons who had 
come to England to sell onions, and twenty-eight 
crew. The Hilda appears to have encountered a fierce 
snowstorm near the French coast, and this pre- 
vented the captain from seeing the light of the Jardin 
Lighthouse,which marks the dangerous shoals of the St. 
Malo roadstead. The boilers probably exploded at once, 
and the ship was broken in three places, most of the 
passengers being drowned in their cabins. Some of 
the passengers and crew clung to the rigging and were 
washed away from it or frozen to death. The six sur- 
vivors were seen clinging to the rigging by a passing 
ship, which rescued them, A boat was launched and 
must have swamped. The bodies of fifteen of those who 
attempted to escape in it have been washed ashore. 
The accident does not appear to have been due to any 
fault of the captain, who perished in the wreck, but to 
the dangers of the coast in a storm. The only moral 
to be drawn is that the passage should not be attempted 
except in fair weather. 

THE Zimes of Wednesday contained an interesting 
article on the New Berlin Gallery. The article, 
besides a description of the Gallery, contains an account 
of the manner in which the fine collection contained in 
it has been got together, an account which is rather 
sad reading for Englishmen. The collection was 
started before our own National Gallery with the pur- 
chase of a large number of pictures of unequal 
merit from an Englishman named Solly, the chief 
of which was the great ‘* Adoration of the 
Lamb” by the Brothers Van Eyck. Little else was 
done, however, until after 1870, since when the collec- 
tion has made greater advances by far than any other 
in Europe. These advances have been mainly owing 
to the skill and energy of the director, Dr. Bode, and 
this fact by itself is sufficient refutation of the idea 
that the National Gallery does not need a director. 
Unfortunately, many of Dr. Bode’s most valuable pur- 
chases have come from England, as, for instance, 
Durer’s Madonna of the Siskin, the Dudley 
Velasquez, and the Blenheim Rubens. Dr. Bode has 
also contrived to have the first offer of nearly all 
important works of Italian sculpture that have come 
into the market in Italy, and of many important 
pictures. In fact, while our own Gallery has been 
almost standing still, the Berlin Gallery has advanced 
with giant strides, and that in spite of the fact that 
we are a richer country. Until we can find a director 
like Dr. Bode we shall still lag behind. 

In the AZolian Hall the Metrostyle Pianola Com- 
pany last week gave a concert, the programme of which 
included Chopin’s Ballad in A flat and Grieg’s From the 
Carnival. The two pieces served to illustrate both the 
advantages and the limitations of this ingenious instru- 
ment. The performance of the Grieg was more success- 
ful than that of the Chopin, no doubt because the Grieg 
is both more obvious and more abrupt in its transitions. 
The subtlety of Chopin is beyond any mechanical con- 
trivance. In the first pianola there was no record of 
the ¢empo on the score. In the Metrostyle pianola, 
by means of a red line running down the roll and 
of a lever and guide, the fempocan be followed by 
the player. Therefore, if a player’s individuality were 
shown in /empo alone the pianola would be as much 
the rival of the artist as of the skilled pianist. The 
last beauty of phrasing, however, is still the property of 
the artist alone. But this is no reason for ingratitude 
to an invention that gives fluency to stammerers and 
seven league fingers to the crippled. Photographs are 
a great boon to those who do not possess original 
pictures and cannot be always seeing them, and the 
pianola is an even greater,boon to those who are not 
great artists or who cannot get great artists to play 
for them. 
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THE UNIONIST CRISIS. 
N the new volume of Lord Holland’s memoirs the 
story is told that when one of the attempts to 
form a Ministry by a combination of the followers of 
Canning and Grey and Grenville came to grief, Lord 
Westmorland, an incompetent placeman, who had 
been trembling at the prospect of loss of office, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What an escape the country has had!” 
There are many Lord Westmorlands in the present 
Government, and the country has had many escapes 
during the last three years. But it is possible to 
expect too much from Providence, and even Mr. 
Wyndham’s explanation that he and his colleagues 
brought to a triumphant end the greatest war in 
history, Mr. Brodrick’s sympathetic account of his 
own achievements in building up our military power, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s still more boisterous description of 
the awe with which his name inspires our less fortunate 
neighbours, have left some Conservatives unconvinced 
that Providence would continue indefinitely, out of its 
devotion to the country, these miraculous interventions. 
An uneasy feeling was abroad that the country had had 
its last escape. This presentiment has been justified 
with a dramatic suddenness. It is only a week since 
Mr. Balfour asked his party for its confidence, and that 
party isin ruins. Last July Mr. Balfour had to appeal 
to his followers in the House of Commons to save him 
from a defeat, and a few days after he suffered a pecu- 
liarly mortifying reverse. Last week he asked the 
party in the country to accept his marching orders, and 
in a few days the chief man in his party raises 
the standard of revolt. And Unionists who had 
been ready to ignore the most serious wounds to their 
pride, their reputation, their moral influence, their 
position as a constitutional party, have agreed that at 
last the wound is irreparable and that they can no 
longer attempt to hide it. 

The position is, of course, only an exaggerated 
condition of a state of things that has long existed. 
Everyone remembers what strange accidents explained 
the country’s former escapes. When Parliament met 
for the first time after Mr. Chamberlain started his 
campaign, and when the Duke of Devonshire and his 
colleagues had left the Cabinet, the country owed its 
escape to one of the most fortunate colds that has ever 
afflicted a politician. Mr. Balfour could not meet Par- 
liament, and his authority as spokesman of the Govern- 
ment’s position was put most conveniently into commis- 
sion. Last year,again, there wasamoment whenit looked 
as if Mr. Balfour, addressing the annual meeting of the 
Conservative associations, would be obliged to make a 
statement so definite as to lose him the support of one 
or other section of his quarrelling party. But the 
powers that watch over the destinies of this country 
made Admiral Rodjestvensky blaze into our trawlers, 
and Mr. Balfour explained that at so tremendous a 
crisis party controversy (a term that might mean con- 
troversy between parties or controversy within a party) 
must be silent. It is evident that if Mr. Balfour 
always meant what he now means, and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain always meant what he now means, the arti- 
ficial unity of the party could not surviye the 
moment when either of them spoke his real mind. 
Mr. Robson once said that Mr. Balfour held office by 
making each section think that he was deceiving the 
other. It would, perhaps, be more polite to say, as 
Bacon said of Nature, that Mr. Balfour’s subtlety 


baffles the ingenuity of man. So strong indeed is the 
instinct to explain everything that Mr. Balfour does 
by some motive that he keeps concealed that even now 
it is gravely doubted in many quarters whether the 
apparent rupture of the last few days is not a clever 
piece of collusion between the rival leaders. The 
spectators who take this view of it would point 
to the suddenness of the breach with the tactics 
of the past which this rupture constitutes. Mr. 
Balfour has been ready enough to give patronage and 
countenance to Tariff Reform. He wrote in the most 
friendly spirit about it to Mr. Chamberlain three years 
ago. He sent a special message of goodwill to a 
Tariff Reform demonstration. He has never seen any- 
thing irregular or eccentric in the appointment of men 
who were his Cabinet colleagues to offices in an asso- 
ciation that had definitely converted itself into a Tariff 
Reform association. Last week he practically announced 
that he would regard the attempt to preach preferential 
tariffs as a revolt from his leadership. This change led 
to an immediate change in Mr. Chamberlain’s be- 
haviour. Hitherto he had claimed the Prime Minister 
as his ally, had flung the Protectionist parts of his 
speeches at Lord Londonderry and Lord Hugh Cecil 
and others who kad been fondling and cossetting the 
Free Trade fragments of those speeches, and had 
treated the opponents of Preference as disobedient and 
mutinous to their official leader. 

There is much that is and must remain mysterious 
in these proceedings. It is difficult to see why Mr. 
Balfour, after acting as if he was comparatively in- 
different to the fate of the Free Traders, should 
suddenly insist on the exclusion of Protection from the 
party programme. It is difficult, again, to see why 
Mr. Chamberlain was not content with his success in 
capturing the machine and in so arranging all those 
methods and institutions that have to do with concen- 
trating an interest within a party as to ensure that 
the Protectionist element should predominate in the 
Unionist Party of the future. It looks as if Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of living only for the day, a 
brilliant success from the point of view of 
immediate existence, had at last landed him in 
an impossible position. Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
other hand, may have thought that the moral disad- 
vantage of allowing his cause to be treated asa 
minor issue was not balanced by the tactical advan- 
tage of penetrating a party. Whatever the explana- 
tion, it is a matter for general satisfaction that the 
elaborate piece of unreality has broken down. Mr. 
Balfour is the most finished party man living, and he 
has brought his party into a position in which it has 
ceased to be the object of any emotion but that of pity. 
To the average observer, unable to follow the agilities 
or the casuistries of Mr. Balfour’s mind, it would seem 
that his policy was bound to fail unless it secured the 
co-operation of Mr. Chamberlain for the election. Every- 
one could see that it was a very clever thing to wear 
Fiscal Reform out, but it ought to have been done with- 
out openly alienating Mr. Chamberlain at the end. If it 
was worth while to sacrifice the Free Traders of the party 
and to allow Mr. Chamberlain to take the fighting lead 
rather than have an immediate breach, it was surely 
important to keep Mr. Chamberlain in a good temper 
tothe end. As it is, the Free Traders are gone, the 
plain man is mystified and therefore suspicious, the 
organisations have been captured, and Mr, Chamberlain 
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at the end of it all and in spite of it all, is openly and 
ominously estranged. 

Mr. Balfour, on this view of his proceedings, has 
done badly indeed for his party, and he has done badly 
because he has been blind not from a deficiency but 
from an excess of party devotion. It is a public 
advantage that his persistent effort to evade the spirit 
of parliamentary government, involving as it did the dis- 
crediting and the humiliating of its institutions, should 
have recoiled on the head of its author, and that history 
will record that party spirit, when it is indulged as a 
vice, reacts fatally and rapidly not only on a politician’s 
character but on his strength and fortunes. As Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman said in his admirable 
speech on Thursday, Mr. Balfour would have received 
considerable sympathy at this crisis from Liberals 
if he had been defending a principle. What makes 
his position mean and inglorious is that disaster 
has overtaken him in a_ prolonged struggle 
not for the triumph of what he held to be 
truth but for the maintenance of an_ uncan- 
did situation. It was a curious coincidence that 
this collapse should have come just when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was opening his wiater 
campaign, for it has helped to emphasise the contrast 
between the Prime Minister who is going and the 
Prime Minister who is to succeed him. The Liberal 
Leader has won for himself a great position by the 
display, on occasions that test and try a man’s courage 
and sincerity, of the virtues which have been conspicuous 
by their absence in the conduct of national and party 
affairs during the last three years. The speech Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made on Thursday is a good 
augury for the life and career of his Government. He 
will do what he can not to evade, postpone, or confuse 
the cause of Home Rule but to promote what is a 
sovereign ambition of Liberalism, the substitution of 
self-government for alien government. The means he 
takes to that end will be judged, as he rightly said, by 
their influence on the attainment of that end. His 
language about social reform was equally strong and 
reassuring. The neglected interests of the poor of 
these islands will engage the sympathies and the 
energies of the new Government, and, led by a man 
whose gifts and ways are not those of Mr. Balfour, 
it will make, we are confident, a great mark in 
history, not as a Government concerned to keep a party 
together and the State stagnant but as a Government 
of brave, high-principled, decisive, and incisive reform. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LAND. 

E are not sure whether anything that Mr. 
Balfour has said will live longer in the public 

mind than his efforts to disparage all attempts to bring 
the unemployed man into touch with the unemployed 
land. There are many forms of relief for the unem- 
ployed which Mr. Balfour might have discouraged 
without doing much harm to the subject he was dis- 
cussing or to his own reputation for a grasp of the 
facts. Butin his foolish warning against supposing 
that there was unlimited land offering unlimited 
employment and in his unhappy invocation of the law 
of diminishing returns he abused the one hopeful and 
promising feature of modern schemes for treating this 
disorder. Mr. Balfour said that it was a mistake to 
turn to the land because agriculture suffered more than 


any other industry from foreign competition and 
because also by the law of diminishing returns the more 
labour you put into agriculture the less was its relative 
productivity. Someone in his audience might have 
asked him how much labour is put now into land 
which is unreclaimed or idle, and whether it is foreign 
competition that converts land which might be 
used for forestry into sporting country. Mr. Balfour 
speaks as though all rural England was a busy agri- 
cultural community, throwing all its energy into every 
acre, and as if the use and treatment of land was 
entirely governed by economic motives. The truth is, 
of course, widely different. There is an excellent 
article in the Edinburgh Review of this quarter on 
Garden City and Garden Suburb, in which the writer, 
though anxious—we think over anxious—to depreciate 
the artificial causes of rural depopulation, allows that 
these causes help to account for it. ‘‘ The fact that 
the possession of land confers social distinction 
and the consequent raising of the market against 
the small cultivator ; the eye for game preserving and 
the resulting desire to keep down the population ; with 
all the wholesale enclosure of common land which went 
on during the whole of the eighteenth and half the nine- 
teenth century—all these agencies have combined to 
drive the peasant, who might otherwise have been a small 
farmer, intotown.” The first thing a legislator has to 
do in approaching any side of the agricultural question 
is to recognise that economic motives have not created 
or governed the situation that confronts him. He is 
dealing with the power of fashion, the consequence of 
class pride and tenacity, the rule of pleasure, and a 
whole set of social considerations that have nothing to 
do with agriculture. 

It is this fact that gives an additional interest 
alike to schemes for recreating agriculture and for 
finding a remedy for unemployment in public works 
of permanent development and reclamation. The two 
objects are related. When we talk of colonising 
England we do not mean the flooding of the country 
with the failures of town life, but we mean that the 
best use should be found for all available material. 
Those persons who refuse to consider the unemployed 
as coming into this category should look for example 
at the report of the London Unemployed Fund published 
by Messrs. P. S. King. The committee are discussing 
the conditions under which emigration answers as 
a remedy for the unemployed, and conclude thus : 
‘‘Thus the men who go—even if unskilled and 
possessed of no exceptional qualifications—are marked 
out as suitable if they are steady and anxious to 
make their way, diligent and courageous, able to 
adapt themselves to fresh conditions, and in good 
health. Such men would, however, be likely to rank 
among the successful in England were it not for 
the further negative qualification for emigrants who are 
suitable for assistance by an unemployed committee— 
namely, that through the circumstances of their occu- 
pation or environment, they are at the time without 
prospect of satisfactory employment in this country.” 
In other words, the unemployed men for whom a use 
can be found on the land in the colonies could serve 
the same purpose at home if the land were available. 

The report of the London Unemployed Fund is 
an extremely important and instructive document. 
Roughly speaking, the work that is done by an unem- 
ployed committee, as distinct from the work that 
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belongs to the administration of the poor law, falls 
into two classes. Certain operations are directed to 
giving temporary assistance. Their object is to pre- 
vent the unfortunate men who cannot find employment 
from declining into the condition in which they cease 
to want it. Long-continued unemployment threatens 
the maintenance of the home, the morale of the worker, 
his habits of work, and his capacity for work. To 
prevent all or any of these disasters the committee 
arranges for certain public works, with full conscious- 
ness of the fact that a financial loss is inevitable. For 
example, last winter men were employed on this 
principle in digging or trenching several large 
fields on the site of the new County Asylum at 
Long Grove, near Epsom. Nine hundred men were 
employed here at a cost of £11,173. They worked 
an average period of eight and a half weeks. The 
Asylums Committee estimated that the sum due to 
the committee for the work done was £1,000, a sum 
the committee itself thought was only half of what was 
due to it. In making this calculation the Asylums 
Committee took into consideration the fact that some 
of the work could have been done by horse and steam 
power, and some of it by the patients. Six hundred 
men were employed in various London parks, twenty 
on the Housing Committee’s estate at Totterdown, 
seventy-one in painting work on the City markets, and 
three hundred in the Green Park in connection with 
H.M. Office of Works. In all these cases the men 
were employed at a loss. But even in these cases there 
is much else to be takeninto account before drawing up 
the balance-sheet. These men would be supported in any 
case. A few live on their savings; more on a degrading 
almsgiving. In the second case they live on something 
that saps their capabilities for weeks. In neither case are 
they kept in habits of work. The community pays 
something to preserve and develop the good qualities 
of men who would otherwise drift from useful into use- 
less and mischievous habits. 

But, of course, this kind of treatment, though in- 
evitable when even the best of committees (and it would 
be difficult to praise too highly the committee whose 
report we are considering) has to improvise remedies 
for the most perplexing of disorders, is only a second 
best. . The really hopeful side of the history of this 
committee is its work on land colonies. What Mr. 
Balfour overlooks is that there is work which does 
not pay a private landowner, but which pays a 
nation. This has been proved by the excellent 
work done by the Salvation Army at Hadleigh, 
and it is the truth on which all regenerating work 
ultimately turns. The London committee applied this 
principle in three directions. They sent 327 men to 
Hadleigh, where they were employed on such opera- 
tions as the mending and enlargement of the existing 
sea wall, digging on the market garden, getting gravel 
for road-making, &c. They established a temporary 
colony of 300 men at the Garden City estate at Hitchin 
and they established a permanent colony at Hollesley 
Bay, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. This estate, it 
will be remembered, has been lent to the committee 
by Mr. Fels at a peppercorn rent for three years, with 
option of purchase at any time within that period at the 
original cost price. In the use of the estate three ends, 
the report explains, will be kept in view: (1) The pro- 
vision of special work for periods of exceptional 
distress. (2) The provision of more continuous work 


for men who are not only in exceptional need of work 
but have either already lived upon the land or showna 
marked aptitude for country life. (3) The establishment 
of suitable men and families in agricultural or other 
rural industry. In all these three cases the results have 
been most promising, and every report speaks of the 
advance not only in aptitude for this work and life but 
in self-respect, cleanliness, and punctuality which has 
marked the history of these experiments. It will be 
seen that among the permanent works included in 
this programme is the production of men who 
may be turned into successful small holders. On this 
point Mr. Thomas Adams has some valuable sugges- 
tions in his excellent little book Garden City and 
Agriculture (Garden City Press, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Adams 
explains that for nearly a century there has been a 
system of this kind under which the more pro- 
mising colonists are encouraged to take up small 
holdings at Frederiksoord, in Holland. Of the work 
that can be done in such colonies we may judge from 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s report on Hadleigh: ‘‘To sum 
up, the Hadleigh settlement is, to my mind, an instance 
of the extraordinary results which can be attained by 
wretched men working on land that the ordinary agri- 
culturist would also call wretched. Putting aside its 
most valuable charitable and social uses, it shows what 
could be done with much cold English soil if only 
sufficient capital and labour were applied to that soil.” 
Sir John Gorst said in his introduction to Mr. Percy 
Alden’s excellent book that the cultivation of the soil 
was man’s first and last resource. We believe that if 
zeal, discrimination, and foresight are applied to the 
question of unemployment it will be found that the 
right treatment of this question will provide not only 
the roads and forests that are needed to regenerate 
agriculture, but even do something to relieve the 
famine of men. 





THE CUSTOM OF DISSOLUTION AND 
RESIGNATION. 


HE present political situation is extremely in- 
teresting and extremely embarrassing. Mr. 
Chamberlain says we are on the brink of a General 
Election. The Daily Telegraph says that if his Bristol 
speech is the last word of the Liberal Unionists, ‘‘then 
the sooner the Government transfers its responsibilities 
to others the better.” The Zimes seems to agree with 
the Zelegraph. Assuming, then, that Mr. Balfour 
is on the brink of a General Election, the question is 
when, where, and how will he take the plunge. It is 
quite remarkable what a number of courses are open 
to him. 

First, he might dissolve Parliament either at once 
or after Christmas, so that the elections would be held 
on the old register in the first half of December or on 
the new register in the first half of January. Secondly, 
he might resign either now or after Christmas without 
meeting Parliament. This is what Peel desired to do 
in the winter of 1845-6 in very similar circumstances, 
when his Cabinet and party were falling to pieces over 
Protection. If Mr. Balfour resigned in the next week 
or two, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman might refuse to 
take office, and so force Mr. Balfour to dissolve or to 
meet Parliament after this public confession of weak- 
ness; but it is more likely that he would immedi- 
ately form a Government and appeal to the country, 
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—holding the election on the earliest possible date— 
say in the first half of January—in order that there 
might be a full and useful Session of legislative 
activity. 

Clearly it is in the public interest that this Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved as soon as possible if any 
useful measures are to be placed upon next year’s 
Statute Book. Mr. Balfour would naturally resign 
rather than dissolve in order to avoid the necessity for 
defining the issue and to throw that duty upon Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. It is certainly rather a rare 
thing for a Premier to resign when Parliament is 
not sitting. But the Peel precedent is a strong 
ene, and in any case Mr. Balfour would 
just as soon stand upon dialectics as _prece- 
dents. If Mr. Balfour decides (despite the advice 
of the Zimes and Telegraph and the threatening 
attitude of Birmingham) to meet Parliament he may 
cither make a show of legislation or announce that, 
after taking the necessary measures for providing for 
the finance, &c., of the year, he will dissolve Parlia- 
ment. First supposing that he makes a show of legis- 
lation and announces a Redistribution Bill in the 
King’s Speech. He may then either seriously persist 
and endeavour to get it through, or he may “ride for 
a fall.” He might, for instance, welcome such an 
opportunity as would be provided by a Home Rule 
Amendment on the Address. I do not know of any 
precedent for summoning Parliament merely in 
order to dissolve after winding up the preliminary 
business of Estimates, and possibly even of a Budget. 
jut this was really what Disraeli did in 1880, only 
he did not avow his intentions. On February 5, 1880, 
Parliament was opened by the Queen in person, and the 
Queen’s Speech announced measures to relieve Irish 
distress and looked forward to legislation on the 
subject of Bankruptcy, the Settled Land Acts, and 
other minor topics. The secret was very well kept, and 
everybody was taken by surprise on March 8, when 
Parliament was informed that a dissolution would take 
place as soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his financial statement. The last sitting of the 
House of Commons before prorogation was on 
March 19. On March 24 there appeared in a supple- 
ment to the London Gazette the following notices : 

1. An Order in Council proroguing Parliament from 
Wednesday, March 24, to Tuesday, April 13. 

2. A Royal Proclamation ‘‘for dissolving the 
present Parliament and declaring the calling of 
another.” 

3. An Order in Council, following the Proclama- 
tion, to the effect that writs be issued forthwith for the 
calling of a new Parliament, the writs to be returnable 
on Thursday, April 29. 

At the same time proclamations and orders were 
made in regard to the Houses of Convocation and the 
elective Peers of Scotland. 

The above is a summary of the procedure and 
preliminaries of a dissolution. An important statutory 
provision, however, remains to be mentioned. By 
an Act passed in the year 1852 it is provided that 
thirty-five days at least must elapse between the 
dissolution of the ‘old Parliament and the assembling 
of the new. Thus the proclamation of September 17, 
1900, announced that Parliament would be dissolved 
on September 25, and reassembled on November I. 

F. W. H. 


THE POLISH QUESTION. 

HE suggestion so freely made in continental 

organs of opinion—and proof against semi- 
official denials—that we should detect a German hand 
in the text of the repressive communiqué of the Rus- 
sian Government to its Polish subjects serves to remind 
us that there is still a Polish question. On the map 
of Europe Poland—like that other debatable land of 
history along the banks of the Rhine, whose mournful 
destiny it has been to provide the territorial ambitions 
of Powers with a brave, aspiring people for their sport— 
no longer exists. It has been parcelled out into 
the satrapies of three Empires, and has scarcely left 
aname. The Russian Government, with a fine con- 
tempt of history, affects to call her share ‘‘ the region 
of the Vistula”; for the unimaginative Prussian 
bureaucracy Poland officially means two or three 
Eastern provinces—a nursery, indeed, of “ Polonis- 
ing” influences in Silesia and Western Prussia, but 
officially only a province ; for Austria, more indulgent, 
there exists Galicia. 

Such is the effect of those cynical semi-international 
agreements which have defaced ‘‘ the public right” of 
Europe since the days of the partitions. But history, 
as the greatest of living historians of diplomacy has said, 
‘*does not stop short.” A Nemesis waits upon these 
things in ‘‘ the hopeless entanglements ” which are their 
result. To say so much is not to argue that the restora- 
tion of the Poland of history is an actual obsession of the 
Polish mind to-day, particularly of the Poles in Russia. 
There is no necessary antipathy between the Russian and 
the Pole, who are joined by acommunity of race if not of 
religion. There is adifference of temperament and the 
Pole is cleverer than the Russian, but the educated 
Russian is not unwilling to admit it. Alexander I. ad- 
mittedit. ‘‘ We have not,” he declared, ‘‘ that sense of 
superiority which is needful for ruling the Pole.” 
There has, moreover, always been a Polish Party 
in Russian official circles, just as there has always 
been a Constitutionalist Party—the identity of interests 
was as recognised in the crisis of 1863 as it is to-day. 
Nor are the Poles necessarily an intractable race, as 
their acquiescence in the mild rule of Austria clearly 
demonstrates. The Pole may, as things are, incline 
to be a rebel, but he does not incline to be a Radical. 
He is conservative by temperament. It is very doubt- 
ful whether, for the last forty years at all events, the 
Polish movement in Russia has been separatist in 
character. 

Wherein, then, are we to find ‘‘ a Polish question ” 
of an international character? The speculation of the 
last few days in continental capitals supplies the 
answer. It was a sound political instinct which led 
French publicists—and there are no more scientific 
students of international politics—to look to Berlin. 
That the Kaiser did mot threaten to occupy Russian 
Poland is no doubt true. German diplomacy, how- 
ever minatory at times, is not so crude asthat. But 
the fear of such an ultimate step may none the less have 
been present to the mind of Count Witte, and no one 
who knows anything ot Prussian policy since 1863 will 
be in the least surprised. The pressure of Prussian 
opinion in this direction might make itself felt in a 
hundred ways, but most of all in the instincts of that 
German element which so largely enters into the Russian 
bureaucracy. Prussia, it must be remembered, has a 
Polish problem which daily grows more rather than 
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less acute. Of all the three Empires hers is the least 
sympathethic to the Poles. Austria is united to them 
by religion, Russia by race —Prussia by neither. It 
has been her historic mission, as Prussian historians 
are so fond of insisting, to colonise the East Mark, and 
the house of Hohenzollern entered on its career as the 
outpost of Teuton and Protestant ‘‘ civilisation ” in 
the Slav and Catholic marches of Imperial Germany. 
Since the house of Hohenzollern took over in 1870 
its Imperial responsibilities towards the Catholic 
principalities of Germany, its policy has, it is true, ceased 
to be directed against the religion of the Poles, but it is 
difficult to detach the Catholic clergy from their Polish 
followers, and, as Bismarck confessed, the Kultur- 
kampf originated in an attempt to do this very thing. 
This Polish movement in Prussia is stronger than ever 
despite—nay, because of—the efforts at a Polenpolitik of 


repression with its usual instruments of proscription 


of the national tongue in the schools andexclusion from 
the administration. The expropriation policy of 
the Ansiedlungs commission has been a conspicuous 
failure; this State-aided purchase of Polish pro- 
perties is more than counterbalanced by the private 
purchases by Poles of German properties. The Pole 
exhibits a capacity for political action which the Ger- 
man does not share, and he overflows into Silesia and 
Western Prussia, forming a hungry clamant proletariat 
in those teeming industrial districts. 

Study, then, the Polish demands in Russia and you 
will discover the probability of Prussian official hostility 
to them, Proximus ardet Ucalegon. The demands 
—é.g., those for administrative autonomy and the 
official use of the Polish language—are just those which 
Prussia is refusing on the other side of the frontier. 

Such an attitude would be perfectly intelligible and 
historically consistent. Nothing is more instructive 
in the present connection than to read the cynical 
chapter in Bismarck’s Erinnerungen on his Prussian 
attitude towards the Polish revolt in 1863. Bismarck 
explains quite frankly that he threw in his weight 
against the Pan-Slavist Constitutionalist Party, headed 
by Gortchakoff, which favoured Polish demands, in order 
to repress Polish aspirations in Prussia. It is true there 
were other and more international considerations which 
are of less weight to-day. There was the fear of France, 
traditionally sympathetic towards Poland, and of 
Napoleon III.’s dream of a kingdom of Poland. There 
was the desire to counteract Austria, whose prestige in 
Germany would have been enhanced if the Russian 
Government had accepted the policy of pacification 
embodied in the joint note of Austria, France, and 
England. But there are also international considera- 
tions to-day, different in kind, no doubt, but no less 
potent. There is the fear of the international power 
of the Socialist movement, a fear which was significantly 
manifest in the collusion of the Prussian and Russian 
Public Prosecutors in the notorious Kénigsberg case. 

That is only one of the many facets of the Polish 
Question which give it a semi-international character. 
There are others—notably the position of Poland as a 
frontier province and the strategic importance of War- 
saw and the ‘‘ triangle of the Vistula.” The opponents 
in Russia of Polish autonomy have often made this a 
pretext for advocating garrison treatment of that un- 
fortunate people. They are the victims of the armed 
peace, and the mere existence of the Prussian Power 
as a military autocracy is a factor in their fate. 


“ANIMA SEMPLICETTA.” 


HIS “Story of a simple Soul”* might easily Lave 
been tiresome. Mr. Wells’s “Art Kipps” is a 
person of the most ordinary unimportance, essentially 
ineffectual ; there is nothing of adventure or romance in 
the things that befall him. Not even is his irregular 
birth employed as a pretext for subtleties of here- 
ditary unfoldings; his temperament might have come 
from a married mother; his childhood is_ not 
clouded otherwise than that of other orphans; the 
circumstance serves for little but the mechanism of his 
unexpected inheritance. Small common boy of the minor 
shopkeeping class in the stagnant peace of New Romney, 
in the blight-stricken “middle-class” private school at 
Hastings, draper’s apprentice at Folkestone, he is not 
planted in these origins by Mr. Wells to show us a shining 
spirit overcoming; inglorious he enters, inglorious he re- 
mains till his exit. Once only his will asserts itself. Love 
gives him, not, indeed, heroism, but the vitality to escape 
from strangulation ; for the rest he is an imperfectly con- 
scious spectator of his own fates and feelings, mildly won- 
dering at the rumminess of the universe. 

Nevertheless, as disclosed by Mr. Wells’s peculiar 
gift of focus, Kipps manifests himself as a portent. The 
story is in the same vein of production as Zove and Mr. 
Lewisham, but the workmanship pleases us better. That 
the writing has the agreeable transparent directness of good 
water-colour drawing, that the book is a continuous feast 
of comedy, the comedy of tolerant, dry presentation of the 
outer aspect of human proceedings minutely observed, 
that it is clinging satire, that it is full of sane indignation, 
all this is less significant in it than its revelation of Kipps 
and Ann, not only under the form of the temporal, 
realistically commonplace and familiar, but as central in- 
dividualities, convincing the world of sin. The book is, 
for all its levity of method, so strong in the unpretentious 
art of its portraiture that Mr. Wells’s own expository incur- 
sions seemed hardly needful. But it is part of Mr. Wells’s 
personal effectiveness that he will wear his heart on his 
sleeve in such outbursts as the following: 

“The stupid little tragedies of these clipped and limited 

lives! 

“As I think of them lying unhappily there in the dark- 
ness, my vision pierces the night. See what I can see! 
Above them, brooding over them, I tell you there is a 
monster, a lumpish monster. . . . It is matter and 
darkness, it is the anti-soul, it is the ruling power of this 
land, stupidity. My Kippses live in its shadow. Shalford 
and his apprenticeship system, the Hastings Academy, the 
ideas of Coote, the ideas of the old Kippses, all the ideas 
that have made Kipps what he is, all these are a part of its 
shadow. . . . I have laughed, and I laugh at these two 
people; I have sought to make you laugh. . . . 

“ But I see through the darkness the souls of my Kippses 
as they are, as little pink strips of quivering living stuff, 
as things like the bodies of little, ill-nourished, ailing, 
ignorant children—children who feel pain, who are naughty 
and suffer, and do not understand why. And the claw of 
this beast rests upon them!” 

And it is part of the plain excellence of the book that 
the treatment is not sentimentalised to this theme, but 
that the characters are so typical in their flat realism that 
the commentary: seems just and inevitable: indeed, merely 
catholic. : 

Because they are born in dulness and nurtured in 
stuffy swaddlings, with scarcely a little leave, even in 
childhood, to follow their clean instincts and find vigorous 
food, the “little souls” of his Kippses fall short of the 
full vitality and attractiveness of their type as Dante saw 
it: 

+“ Che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia, 
L’anima semplicetta, che sa nulla, 

Salvo che, mossa da lieto Fattore, 
Volentier torna a cio che la trastulla.” 





*Kirrs. By H.G. Wells. London: Macmillan and Co. 6s. net. 
+“ Weeping and laughing like a tender child, 
“The little, simple soul, that nothing knows, 
“Except that, quickened by a joyous Maker, 2 
“Gladly it turns towards that which gives it pleasure. 
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but they have its authentic quality, its faculty of giving and harmless things, and capable, if so fed, of innocuous 


life to their presentments, its unpracticality and helpless- 
ness; 


“Of trivial good at first it tastes the savour 
Is cheated by it and runs after it.” 


They have also its inspirations. It was not an insig- 
nificant thing for Kipps that he should have passed 
through the phase of ecstatically adoring calf-love for 
Helen Walshingham, his “art-class” teacher, notwith- 
standing the disastrous experiment of their “ engagement.” 
Nothing is better than Mr. Wells’s treatment of the illu- 
sions and disillusions of this difficult episode. Their re- 
lation seems for a moment a real one, but later, his story 
being of Kipps, not of Helen, he lets her drift somewhat 
annoyingly out of the focus, and she ceases to be clearly 
presented or justified. 

One more touch of the background of the authentic 
Kipps: 

“Out of the darkness beneath the shallow weedy stream 
of his being rose a question, a question that looked up 
dimly and never reached the surface. It was the question 
of the wonder of the beauty, the purposeless, inconsecu- 
tive beauty, that falls so strangely among the happen- 
ings and memories of life. It never reached the surface 
of his mind, it never took to itself substance or form; it 
looked up merely as the phantom of a face might look, out 
of deep waters, and sank again into nothingness.” 

I have spoken of Kipps as a portent. He is so because 
he is fact, a multitudinous social fact, and the assertion of 
him is one of the meanings of democracy. Mr. Wells 
has in an exceptional degree the Meredithian faculty 
of discerning and picturing life at the margin 
of consciousness and motive. In this tale Kipps, 
silly creature of no account though he is, is yet 
convincingly central; the soul of the universe takes form 
and consciousness in him; we look out upon the world 
through his eyes; judge it friendly or hostile according 
as it furthers his will. But shift the point of view to the 
consciousness of any other character in the book, the 
benignant noodle Coote, Helen Walshingham, the anatomi- 
cally expletive Carshot, the Architect of the Kippses villa 
residence, and surely Mr. Wells’s claim for Kipps is good 
for each of them. Moreover, no less than they embodied the 
anti-soul for Kipps did he embody it for the Quodling boy, 
whom he despised and stoned with stones, because he had 
a lisp and went to an elementary school, or for Ann, before 
she bewitched him, whose doll’s head he broke, because 
girls were his natural inferiors. No one taught him these 
impulses. Beheld in the same focus, we are all in the 
same boat with Kipps. That second-hand mass of mis- 
apprehended conventions, that fog of false ideas that 
blights our innumerable ineffectuals, are the rusty remains 
of implements devised by other wills, imitations of the 
traditions of efficiency. They are rules for getting on, 
abstracted from the practice of those who have got on. 
Now the modern civilised State does not breed the Hen- 
leian Berserker, nor the Nietschean Overman, nor is it 
likely to do so. Emphatically, we have neither faith nor 
hope in those monsters ; considerately we pooh-pooh their 
expectant votaries. All those efficients whose methods we 
idly ape, in whose rags we clothe ourselves, had souls, too, 
in the Kippsian sense, themselves, half-illuminated, unsatis- 
fied souls; they too have had to struggle for light and 
freedom from under the claws of the beast. If the 
stronger of them knew greater joys than the Kippses they 
knew also stronger pain. It remains that so far as they 
have helped themselves by mere strength of animal will, 
they have contributed to the mass of obstruction and 
burden for others. But the political fact is, and it is 
the genius of the democratic realist writer to show it, 
that consciousness of this delicate, germinal quality, 
this need that may become desire and purpose, this in- 
finitely personal and intimate assurance, apprehended 
at moments as part of the life of the universe, authorita- 
tive and indestructible, comes into being with every man; 
that all over England boys and girls, young men and 
women, come forward in their successive generations for 
the most part prepared to be fed and gladdened by fair 


growth ; 


“But for that monster they might not be groping among 
false ideas to hurt one another so sorely; but for that the 
glowing promise of childhood and youth might have had 
a happier fruition; thought might have awakened in them 
to meet the thought of the world, the quickening sunshine 
of literature pierced to the substance of their souls; their 
lives might not have been divorced, as now they are 
divorced, from the apprehension of beauty—the vision of 
the Grail that makes life fine for ever.” 

These etiolated souls, pallid embryos, attaining at 
best, in the maturity of character, with good fortune, a 
stunted pleasantness, are the commonest human thing in 
our world, and essentially the most invincible. Suburban 
Civilisation multiplies them prodigiously. They do not 
embody their will in gross desires, in vehement individual 
ambitions ; they solace themselves with fine raiment on 
Sundays and decorous consortings with maidens and 
youths of their kind; they are pleased with the diluted 
imitation of literature so copiously brewed for their 
market; they must even by this time be reading the 
million sixpenny reprints of more sustaining matter. 
Charles Dickens knew them well, but their type has 
been multiplied many-fold since his time, and Mr. Wells 
can draw them without sentimentality or burlesque. 

And his commentary and these reflections on it need 
frighten no one who winces at a purpose in novels, and 
has come to suspect Mr. Wells of subversive theories. 
The book is untainted comedy of a high order: its satire 
comes like oil into our bones, whilst we chuckle at it. 
It cannot fail to win Mr. Wells a wider audience. 

SyDNEY OLIVIER. 





THE FLAW IN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


Some years ago Mr. C. H. Moore wrote a book on the 
development and character of Gothic architecture. The 
book excited some attention, for it was based on a very 
clear interpretation of the style it dealt with, and it en- 
forced its conclusions with a relentlessness that was im- 
posing. Its main contention was that the logical prin- 
ciple of Gothic had only been fully understood in France, 
and from this it went on to argue that no other Gothic 
deserved the name of Gothic at all. France being the 
birthplace and home of the pure Gothic idea, no real 
Gothic existed, Mr. Moore assured us, outside France. 
The strength of the book lay in its appreciation of the 
structural principles of Gothic. Its weakness, as many 
people thought, lay in the inflexible and somewhat rigid 
temper in which those principles were enforced. Other 
things beside logic enter into art. And as with art gene- 
rally, so with Gothic, its genuineness and vitality were not 
exclusively dependent on the scientific accuracy with 
which it grasped its own theory. In short, it was sug- 
gested by some critics that though Mr. Moore was strong 
in logic he pushed his logic too far. 

I mention this earlier book because its merits and 
drawbacks seem to me to be the merits and drawbacks of 
the present one.* In dealing with the Renaissance Mr. 
Moore brings to bear upon his subject the same strict love 
of logic which gu‘ded his investigations into Gothic. In 
this case the pure classic—that is to say, the Greek Doric 
—stands for the central idea and occupies the place that 
French Gothic filled in the former volume; occupies it, 
that is to say, by inference, for Mr. Moore does not deal 
directly with Greek origins, though his admiring allusions 
to them are sufficient to show the high place they hold in 
his esteem. On the other hand, the derived and borrowed 
forms of art of the Renaissance fare much worse, of 
course, than the derived English Gothic does. Indeed, 
the criticism here levelled at these Renaissance forms is 
the very criticism they are least able to sustain. Mr. 
Moore fairly has them on the hip. It is, of course, as 
our readers know, the misfortune of the Renaissance that 
it derived its life from a mixed source. It drew from 





*CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. By Charles 
H. Moore, London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. - 
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Greece and Rome both; or, to put it more accurately, it 
drew from Greece through Rome. It accepted, that is, 
the Roman interpretation of Greek art, the result being in- 
variably the obscuring of the logic of art and the mixing 
together of inconsistent principles. In architecture the 
effect of Rome’s influence was singularly fatal. The Roman 
style of building consists of an attempted forced union of 
the arch and lintel principles of support. Apart from a 
few temples, which hold feebly and unwillingly to the Greek 
principles, all the characteristic Roman work, baths, thea- 
tres and amphitheatres, triumphal arches, palaces etc., 
attempt the combination of structural methods in their 
nature incompatible. You cannot possibly combine lintel 
and arch in an organic composition, because the two do 
their supporting differently. The lintel takes a straight- 
downward pressure, which it communicates directly to its 
supporting shafts. The arch takes a radiated pressure, 
which it diffuses laterally by side thrust. Attempt to 
combine the two and it becomes impossible to distinguish 
or separate the work done by each ; there is no saying how 
much support is being afforded by the lintel and how much 
by the arch. The only thing that is sure is that, in pro- 
portion as either does efficient work, it tends to turn the 
other into a dummy and a sham. 

Deriving its inspiration from a source like this, what 
was bound to be the consequence for the Italian Renais- 
sance? Inevitably that great structural principle on which 
Mr. Moore insists, the principle, namely, that architecture 
shall explain its own anatomy and express itself to the eye 
of the beholder, was not recognised as a principle by the 
Renaissance at all. “A well-designed building,” says Mr. 
Moore, “‘has a consistent internal anatomy, and its ex- 
ternal character is a consequence and expression of this.” 
That is a fact, if it be necessarily a fact, which the 
Renaissance never even suspected. “ Beauty in architec- 
ture,” again says Mr. Moore, “ may, I think, be almost de- 
fined as the artistic coordination of structural parts.” 
Neither Kome, as we have seen, nor the Renaissance after 
Rome, ever aimed at the co-ordination of structural parts, 
their methods of building precluding such an aim alto- 
gether. In Renaissance architecture the various structural 
features are in fact used, as often as not, not 
structurally at all, but decoratively, and architraves, 
cornices, and pilasters are constantly inserted quite illogi- 
cally and in such a manner as to be devoid of all struc- 
tural significance. That this is the blot on the style no 
good critic would probably deny. But to Mr. Moore it is 
something more than the blot on the style; it is all there 
is to be said about the style. So assured is he that the 
co-ordination of structural parts is the alpha and omega 
of all good building that when he has settled the claims 
of a building to this qualification he has, he conceives, 
exhausted it. This is his one test of value in architecture. 
Armed with this logical gun he does fearful execution 
among the edifices of the Renaissance. One after the other 
they go down before him, and his track is marked by the 
ruins of all that is greatest in the architecture of the 
period. 

The book opens with an account of the Florentine 
dome. It is pointed out that the dome, rising as it does 
from the top of its drum instead of from within it, is 
unprovided with abutment sufficiently strong to resist com- 
pletely its lateral thrust. Lacking this structural security, 
it has to make the deficiency good by binding chains. 
“But a structure of masonry which depends for stability 
on binding chains is one of inherent weakness, and thus 
of false character.” That is, no doubt, a powerful criti- 
cism; at the same time many people will think that it 
does not exhaust tke subject, nor is its logical defect 
perhaps the most significant trait even in Brunellerchi’'s 
achievement. We pass to the dome of St. Peter’s, which 
fares even worse, and then to that of our own St. Paul’s, 
which fares worse still. In each case the structural in- 
sincerity which arises out of the desire to show a salient 
dome externally, deprived of abutment and lifted on its 
drum instead of being held within it, is very forcibly 
explained and made clear by diagrams and drawings. But 
we are left with the impression, when all is done, that we 


have been listening to an account of a defect in dome 
construction as practised during the Renaissance, rather 
than to an estimate of its general character. 

Passing from church architecture to palaces, we turn 
to those two masterpieces of their kind, the Cancelleria 
and the Farnese. The merit of these two fagades has 
always been supposed to lie in their refinement and the 
justness of perception with which the very sparing decora- 
tion and enrichment of their surface is relieved on a plain 
background. The problem they attempt to solve is 
how so to distribute a few lines and touches of ornament 
as to obtain the maximum of effect from them, and the 
results they achieve give them not beauty only, but beauty 
of a markedly educational kind. It is here we touch on 
what is, no doubt, the chief merit of Renaissance archi- 
tecture. In a quite cold-blooded and scientific spirit this 
architecture sets itself to solve certain problems of artistic 
effect, and these solutions are in some cases, it must be 
allowed, eminently successful and in many more highly 
suggestive. They, however, persistently ignore Mr. 
Moore’s logical formula of the co-ordination of structural 
parts, and hence in the book before us they are passed by 
without a word of recognition. One of the most striking 
examples of Renaissance knowledge of effect in all Italy 
is, perhaps, the Palazzo del Consiglio at Verona. On 
this Mr. Moore has the remark that it “presents a 
medizval broletto scheme dressed out in Renaissance de- 
tails which it would be better without,” and he adds that 
these “ neo-classic details are inappropriate and meaning- 
less.” Inappropriate and meaningless structurally they 
may be, but the cornice and arabesqued pilasters which 
divide the smooth wall into panels, the nature of the en- 
richment, and the strict economy which gives a certain 
severity to a treatment which might otherwise be over 
delicate, make up a composition not perhaps to be matched 
in its own line of artistic excellence by six buildings in 
Europe. Mr. Moore, however, has no use for this kind 
of treatment. It is not structural, and there is an end of 
it, 

The fact seems to be that, in this book as in his last, 
Mr. Moore presses his logical formula too far. We all 
know where he got it from. He got it from the French 
Gothic of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is pos- 
sible that while in a style so tremendously energetic as 
that was the articulation of construction may be in itself 
a sufficient beauty, yet this need not necessarily ensue in 
the case of the inanimate, horizontal style. However this 
may be, it is certain that this qualification does'not exhaust 
the criticism of architecture ; indeed, it would be easy to 
deduce from Renaissance examples principles of recog- 
nised value which would demolish medizval architecture 
as thoroughly as in Mr. Moore’s hands the Gothic prin- 
ciple demolishes Renaissance. The value of Mr. Moore’s 
criticism and book I do not for a moment question. It 
presents an important aspect of the subject very ably, but 
I would still maintain only an aspect. If, instead of 
“character,” it were called “ Defects of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture,” its title would, perhaps, tally better with its con- 
tents. 

L, MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





LIVERPOOL TO LONDON BY SEA. 


HE most obvious things are often the last which we 
think of doing. I find, on looking up my diaries, 
that I had made the journey between London and Lan- 
cashire exactly thirty-six times before I thought of making 
it by sea. Thirty-six times, and always by train; I had 
never even walked it. And I was not always in a hurry. 
Yet London and Liverpool are the two greatest Eng- 
lish ports, and what more natural than to take a steamer 
between them? True, the route is not the shortest; to 
be precise, it is about three and one-third times as long 
as the railway, and it took me about three and one-third 
days to accomplish. But there is abundant choice of 
steamers, and you can make up your mind between a 
cabin passage with the officers of any ordinary merchant 
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vessel and a formal passenger trip by a line of well- 
appointed coasting steamers (the Hough Line), which are 
as comfortable, short of actual luxury, as boats of 2,000 
tons can be. Before you start take out your map, take 
down your Milton, and look out the places in Lycidas, 
from the “shaggy top of Mona high” to “ where the great 
vision of the guarded mount looks towards Namancos and 
Bayona’s hold.” You will pass them all. 

We left Liverpool rather before midnight, and when 
we awoke next morning the “shaggy top of Mona high” 
—that is, Holyhead Mountain—was already well astern of 
us on the port side, the only land visible. We were run- 
ning before a fair north-west wind, the sea and sky each 
brownish-grey flecked with white, the water close under 
the ship green with no trace of blue. Holyhead loomed 
up dark and tragical; and only when it had almost faded 
past did we discern the great mountains of Carnarvon- 
shire. They were so far off that we saw no land con- 
necting their roots ; their peaks stood up like a row of de- 
tached cones on the dim sea-line, opalescent and fairy- 
like. With a sort of effort I realised that those palaces 
at the world’s end were hard rocks, which I 
myself had climbed and from which I myself had 
seen this very sea looking as unreal as_ they 
looked from it. Almost at the same time the 
Irish coast appeared on the starboard bow. First came 
some lilac-coloured outlines, the Wicklow mountains ; 
then clearer and clearer a long and beautiful strip of 
coast, with peaks studding it and the Wicklow mountains 
grouped in the centre background like reserve forces on 
the watch. It became very clear—the captain said extra- 
ordinarily so—and on the nearest peaks the familiar 
colours of Irish mountain scenery, the purple of heather 
and the gold of bog-grass, spread themselves in broad hot 
patches. Ireland kept with us for hours after the Welsh 
mountains had faded; and then as Ireland began fading 
Wales reappeared, this time with her southern “ beakéd 
promontories ”—Strumble, St. David's Head, and Lindsey 
Island ; the tips of that curious Pembrokeshire where the 
English lived for centuries in a Celtic enclave, as the 
Celts are said to have done in the heart of English York. 
shire. Lindsey Island has a bright cliff of whiteish rock 
which stands up facing west, and as we passed it the 
sun set on our opposite side and flushed it rose-pink. 
The Smalls lighthouse, which ends Wales, was lit before 
we reached it, and we steered right out towards the 
Atlantic for the tip of Cornwall. 

The voyager from Liverpool to London sees nothing 
of the exceptionally fine coast on the north of Devon 
and Cornwall. Lundy and Morte and Hartland are all 
missed ; even their lights at night are invisible. But at 
4 a.m. I awoke, feeling the ship roll, and as I lay in 
my bunk saw a lighthouse quite close to me through the 
port-hole glass. It was Land’s End. And I remembered 
how six years ago I walked over from Cape Cornwall to 
Land’s End by midnight just to hear the voice of the 
waves in the darkness round this hardy westernmost 
piece of granite. Next morning we steamed along the 
Cornish coast into Plymouth Harbour, which for a com- 
bination of natural beauty, present human importance, 
and historical association can have few rivals. Falmouth 
is perhaps lovelier, but it has no history; it is Cornish, 
and though circumstances have made the Cornish into 
fishermen, their Celtic distaste for the sea has kept them 
from being often sailors. It was the Iberian people of 
Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, in rivalry with the Iberians 
of Portugal and Spain, whose sea-passion opened the 
New World to awakening Europe. Bristol, Bridgwater, 
Barnstaple, Bideford, Plymouth, and Weymouth with 
Portland—what a galaxy of heroism shines in their very 
names; those little towns, with their pathetic little ships, 
with their men poor and few but indomitable, facing 
what all the great Greco-Roman civilisation had shrunk 
from, pioneering for all Europe, indeed for all mankind. 
Most of them have dropped out of the race now, what 

with the silting of rivers and the change of trade routes. 
Bristol and Plymouth remain, the one making with her 


new Avonmouth docks a hopeful attempt to recover her 
natural importance, the other maintained by Govern- 
mental conservatism as the second metropolis of the 
English Navy. 

From Plymouth to Start Point you keep close in- 
shore, past varying cliffs of great beauty, highly-coloured 
red sandstone, greyish shales much stratified and scrawled, 
and a long interval of granite (really a spur of Dartmoor) 
closely resembling the Land’s End coast, with its grey, 
seamless crags stained by bright yellow lichen and its 
slopes of warm brown bracken between. At Start Point 
the helm is put due east and the vessel runs straight for 
St. Catherine’s Head, the south promontory of the Isle 
of Wight. The brilliant colouring of the cliffs in South- 
east Devon and Dorset—the red sandstone and the white 
chalk and the striking collocations of the two—was nearly 
all out of sight; we were seemingly in mid-sea again, but 
a much bluer sea than the Irish Channel. We saw the 
lights of Ventnor before midnight, and spent our third 
day steaming round the chalk cliffs of Sussex and Kent 
and up the Thames. Nearness to London has sadly 
shorn the south-east coast of romance; and yet till yester- 
day it had a very vivid and local human interest—from 
the time when those mythical adventurers from the con- 
tinent saw its white cliffs and called the whole island 
“ Albion” to the time when Cesar fought for a landing 
there and definitely introduced it to civilised history, and 
then from William’s landing at Pevensey, through the 
period when the Cinque Ports were of national signifi- 
cance, down to the threat of Napoleon and the building 
of the Martello towers. To-day, as you steam past, it Is 
all a series of watering-places and esplanades and toy- 
piers and defaced cliffs and unspeakable blue slate roofs. 
Yet the chalk faces, though inferior on the whole to 
the Dorset coast, are still chalk, glittering and mar- 
moreal, with glimpses of wonderful green contours in the 
landscapes behind; and the wind-swept level of Romney 
Marsh has at least character; and there is a curious 
fascination in the calm roadstead of the Downs, with its 
breakwater, the Goodwin Sands, invisible save for the 
surf on the waves above it. You finish up with the 
Thames estuary, which is strikingly more effective when 
entered in this manner as a veritable gateway to England 
than when done on a purposeless pleasure-steamer crowded 
with day-trippers. 

That aaaals for your three days, says a reader 
with a memory, and what about your “ one-third ” ? Well, 
we spent it mostly in mid-channel at Gravesend, waiting 
for the tide to rise. We had ample leisure to meditate 
on the advantages of the suggested Thames barrage, which 
would have enabled us to enter the Port of London at 


any hour without waiting. = 





THE ARUNDEL CLUB. 


E have received the portfolio containing the 
second year’s publication of the Arundel Club. 

It contains fifteen photographic reproductions of pictures, 
all of them well worth having, both for the interest of the 
original pictures and for the admirable quality of the 
reproduction. The secretary of the society announced 
some time ago that photographic reproductions would be 
issued this year instead of simple photographs; he also 
gave an assurance that these would not be touched up as 
such reproductions often are. They certainly appear to 
be as clear in all particulars as photographs and are much 
more pleasant to the eye. There is great variety in the 
pictures chosen this year. The first is a splendid por- 
trait of a youth by Bronzino, which belongs to Mr. 
Edward Taylor. Bronzino, whatever may be thought of kis 
subject pictures—and his allegory in the National Gallery 
has not the reputation it deserves—is a great master of 
the portrait. He was the last of that long line of Floren- 
tine artists who set drawing above everything, _ who 
observed and represented the structure of things with a 
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kind of intellectual passion, cold but intense. When their 
kind of art died out in Italy it was revived in France, and 
this portrait of Bronzino’s is the ancestor of many por- 
traits by David, Ingres, and others. But Bronzino lived 
in the greatest time of art, and his picture has a nobility 
of design and a stateliness of pose which neither David 
nor Ingres ever achieved. He knows much better how to 
make a picture than they do, and he has far more sense 
of character than they kave. The youth in this portrait 
reminds one of Andrea del Sarto’s John the Baptist, 
though the sentiment is utterly different from Andrea’s. 
It is a kind of art which attempts no full illusion of 
reality, yet which expresses several of the finest emotions 
produced by reality, and therefore it will never seem anti- 
quated so long as those emotions are felt by men. The 
second picture is the fine landscape by Reynolds which 
belongs to Sir James Knowles. This work is an exercise 
in the manner of Titian’s later style, and so much in that 
manner that we look instinctively for the figures which 
Titian placed in all such landscapes of his—unless, in- 
deed, the pure landscape attributed to kim in Bucking- 
ham Palace be really his. But Reynolds’s picture is not 
a mere piece of academic work. The trees are generalised, 
it is true, but not out of all character, and the artist’s 
sense of beauty is felt not only in their fine masses of 
foliage but in the admirable composition and in the rich, 
sombre colour. The enchantment of Italy is there as it 
was felt by the great Italian artists themselves, or, rather, 
the enchantment of some ideal country suck as painters 
dream of. Then follows a Féte Galante, by Watteau, in 
which, as in so many of Watteau’s pictures, the spell of 
Giorgione seems to hang over the pretty trifling figures 
and almost to solemnise them. The St. Bonaventura, by 
Valdes Leal, which belongs to Sir Frederick Cook, is a 
very interesting work by one of the few Spanish religious 
artists who possessed an original imagination of his own. 
St. Bonaventura, having left his life of St. Francis 
unfinisked when he died, was allowed to return to the 
world and complete it after death. He is represented in 
this picture doing this. It is a pure illustration. The 
artist's one aim has been to give some reality to this 
strange fancy of the dead man completing the work of his 
life. But he has certainly succeeded. There is some- 
thing unearthly about the figure of the writing saint, 
something which certainly compels the attention and de 
mands an explanation of its mystery. 

The Susannah and the Elders, by Lorenzo Lotto, 
which belongs to Mr. Robert Benson, is an early work in 
which Lotto tried to combine a strong dramatic interest 
with a Giorgionesque convention. Lotto was an artist who 
often hampered his great talents with incompatibilities. 
He has done so in this picture. Susannah, we cannot but 
feel, ought to be dreaming on a bank like Giorgione’s 
Venus rather than repelling the advances of the Elders with 
an energy which is so obviously burdensome to her. As 
for the Elders, they are, to put it plainly, figures of fun. 
Their gestures are very emphatic, but they do not seem 
to have learnt them very well. They look like elderly 
men pretending to be children. All the accessories, how- 
ever, the landscape behind and the fortified building, are 
charming. 

The portrait of a man, which belongs to the Marquis 
of Bristol, is attributed to Giorgione ; but even Mr. Her- 
bert Cook’s book does not give it to Giorgione. It is 
obviously, however, a fine example of the Giorgionesque 
portrait which several Venetian painters busily produced 
after Giorgione’s death; or it may be a copy of a lost 
original. The design, however, does not appear to be 
equal to that of the Knight of Malta or the young man at 
Temple Newsom. There is also a Giorgionesque portrait 
of a man by Palma Vecct.io very inferior to the other. 

Some of the most interesting, though not the most 
beautiful, of these pictures are the five panels by 
Hogarth in the series called The Stream of Life, and 
belonging to Mr. Dent-Brocklehurst. We are told in a 
note that there is a tradition that Hogarth painted them 
for an inn in Fenchurch-street called the Old Elephant, 


which he used to frequent. They were injured in 1879 
by over-cleaning and retouching. An allegory extends 
through all five pictures, but it is not particularly clear 
or attractive. Fortune blindfolded in the sky of the 
centre panel showers favours in the form of coronets, 
tiaras, cardinal’s hats, mitres, and money upon a crowd 
in the left panel, and evils such as gallows, hatchets, 
whips, birches, and babies on the crowd to the right. 
The crowd on the right, however, appears to be some- 
what happier than the crowd on the left, but this may be 
part of Hogarth’s satire. A stream runs under an arch in 
the centre panel, bearing apparently nothing but a tub 
and a fiddle in its current. A good deal of the symbolism 
of the work seems obscure. In the right-hand panel, 
for instance, dark figures appear to be rising from the 
mouth of a whale. All the figures are very roughly 
painted, but the whole composition has a certain sombre 
and obscure power which reminds one somewhat of Goya. 
There are some other pictures reproduced in the port- 
folio of less interest. Mr. Robert Ross, the secretary, in 
the circular enclosed tells us that the club now has 
300 members, and that the first portfolio is out of print, 
but will be reissued for the benefit of new subscribers. 
We hope that these will be numerous, and that the inte- 
rest in the old masters quickened by the publications of 
the club will do something to check the continued emi- 
gration of masterpieces to Germany and America. 





A PURELY PERSONAL MATTER. 


AY I be forgiven if I bring forward a trifling little 
grievance which may look like an advertisement, 
but is not, and may look like ingratitude, but is not? A 
little while ago, as Mr. Birrell has just reminded the 
readers of this paper, a biography of Charles Lamb from 
my pen was published. It was in two volumes with a 
number of illustrations, the frontispiece to Volume I. being 
Cary’s picture of Charles and Mary Lamb in the National 
Portrait Gallery (when Charles was in his sixtieth year), 
and the frontispiece to Volume II. being Maclise’s carica- 
ture of Elia. This morning I received a notice of the 
book from a London weekly paper, in which, after saying 
complimentary things, the writer proceeds thus: “ One 
looks at the portrait of Mr. Lucas, which makes a frontis- 
piece to the first volume, and wonders how so young a 
man can have had time to collect all the material which ‘s 
here embodied. The portrait suggests a very pleasant per- 
sonality, a clean-cut, intelligent, humorous and thoroughly 
man can have had time to collect all the material which is 
equivalent to quite a long period of standing on one’s 
head. The reviewer in a hurry we all know: most of us 
have at times even played the part; but here is a reviewer 
who goes beyond hurry and contrives in the space of five 
lines to do more injustice (harmless enough, of course) 
than a Cossack in a Russian Ghetto. 

At the risk of being considered ungrateful after so 
kindly a description of myself (which, however, belongs 
to another), I want to examine the case. ‘To begin with, 
as I have shown, the frontispiece to Volume I. represents 
Lamb and his sister—-Lamb at the age of fifty-nine. So 
the reviewer does injustice to that, and incidentally to me 
also in omitting very ungallantly to say anything nice 
about my sister’s looks, too. The frontispiece to Volume II. 
represents Lamb as Elia, aged about fifty ; so the reviewer 
does injustice to that. What I have no doubt he is think- 
ing of is either the reproduction of Hancock’s portrait of 
Lamb (upposite page 126), made in 1798 when Lamb was 
twenty-three, or Hazlitt’s (opposite page 256), made in 
1804, when he was twenty-nine. The reviewer is guilty 
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any way of two serious injustices to Lamb in saying that 
either is a portrait of me. And then comes the injustice 
to me, in suggesting that I should make my own portrait 
stand on the threshold of a Life of Lamb and his sister. 
Clean-cut, intelligent, humorous, and thoroughly English 
* I may be, I should hesitate a long while before doing 
that. 

The ordinary misconceptions of reviewers do not 
count at all. They are all right, all in the day’s work. 
But for a book’s illustrations to lead a man such a miry 
dance—that is a more perplexing matter. I have been 
wondering how one ought to have gone to work to prevent 
such errors in the trained eye of a bookman. The old 
warning, “ This is a cow,” might be a useful model to 
follow. “This is a portrait of Charles Lamb at the age 
of fifty-nine. It is not Mr. Lucas at any age—” would 
that have been effective? Or, at the head of the preface 
(which they all read): “Caution: There is no portrait of 
Mr. Lucas in either of these volumes.” I hope I am not 
taking this matter too seriously, but if the habit of con- 
fusing the features of biographers with those of their sub- 
jects were to grow, it might lead to unfortunate conse- 
quences. Some day, for example, Mr. Archer might write 
a life of Ibsen. 

E. V. Lucas. 





THE ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


HIS winter’s exhibition of the “Old Society” will 

be memorable, chiefly, for Mr. William Callow’s 
contributions from the early and late periods of his career, 
for Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s “Citadel,” and Mr. R. Anning 
Bell's “ Sleeping Beauty.” Mr. Callow’s work is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The study in Gothic house architecture, 
“Street in Innsbruck,” recalls a phase of water-colour 
painting that was practised with much success by 
Samuel Prout and others; evem more charged 
with reminiscence are the “nature studies” painted 
in the forties. The “Durham” of 1843 admir- 
ably illustrates the point of view held by the mid-cen- 
tury landscapist in aquarelle. It was a point of view which 
with a few exceptions was purely and sincerely topographi- 
cal. The “ Durham” may Lave been painted from Nature. 
But it is not Nature that the artist has painted or 
attempted to paint; the colour, the light, and atmosphere 
of Nature are represented only-by a convention of brownish 
tones. Yet he gives us Durham beyond a doubt—the 
literal structure of Durham, that is—and he has composed 
it with such whole-hearted care for its structural beauty 
that the most rabid impressionist would hesitate to de- 
nounce it as tinted topography, plainly topographic as is 
its intention. Withal the work is characterised by scholarly 
arrangement and a grave dignity in treatment. These 
qualities, not less than the reticent colour, are also 
possessed by Mr. Cameron's big landscape, and they help 
to bridge the gulf that lies between tke latter and the art 
of sixty years ago. However, there remains the essential 
difference in the point of view. Mr. Cameron assuredly 
is no topographer. His river and towpath, his citadel 
bristling on the far bank, might be anywhere or nowhere. 
They are merely an excuse for a daring and impressive 
arrangement of light and shade, set forth in a colour 
scheme which, though rich and warm, is of unrelenting 
severity. Like much else of tnis artist’s, the “Citadel ” 
suggests the laying in of a picture rather than a picture 
itself, and to the academic mind tkis limitation may seem 
a fatal one—a stopping short where an artist’s real diffi- 
culties begin. But there have been cases where it was 
justified, and I think it will be recognised that the 
“Citadel” justifies itself. In order, indeed, to express his 
very individual feeling, Mr. Cameron has no need of 
colour as the term is commonly understood. To him, as 
to Goya, colour is simply light and shade. Further, the 
“ Citadel's” power of suggesting colour may be profitably 
contrasted with the positive statement of the same con- 
tained in the adjacent picture, “ Fallow Land in Surrey,” 
by Mr. Eyre Walker; one could scarcely find a more 





instructive object-lesson. Yet Mr. Walker’s precise little 
drawing is really very pretty and refreshing with its blue 
larkspur and white daisies, even if it seeks to render the 
externals and not the inwardness of Nature’s storehouse. 

Mr. Bell’s “Sleeping Beauty,” which I have named 
as tke third of an interesting trio, is a pyramidal composi- 
tion, thoughtfully planned and sumptuously carried through 
in a scheme of grey, gold, and crimson. The type of the 
sleeping women is robust enough to afford scope for fairly 
vigorous modelling, without being coarse, while, thanks to 
adroit if more or less conventional lighting, the spacious- 
ness of a princely chamber is kappily suggested. Depth 
and richness obtained by pure washes signalise what is, 
perhaps, the most serious work that Mr. Bell has shown 
in these galleries; it certainly opens up new possibilities 
for his talent, both as a designer and a colourist. On the 
same wall hangs Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s subject picture, 
“The Greatest of These is Charity.” There is visible in 
this drawing the fineness of workmanship that connects 
the artist both with the real and the nineteenth-century 
pre-Raphaelites, and the personal undercurrent that usua!ly 
invades her work expresses itself significantly in the pro- 
tective attitude of the central figure—a woman ‘with her 
arm round a rag-clothed waif. In parts, at any rate, of the 
composition she appears to have used tempera; the com- 
parative opacity of the flesh tints and their evenness of 
quality are warrant for this hypothesis. However, pro- 
cesses apart, the drawing is a charming example ‘of her 
talent and quite the best of those she shows here. An 
older exponent of pre-Raphaelite methods is Mr. E. R. 
Hughes ; to this delicate and refined draughtsman we are 
indebted for a portrait, in chalks, of Profesor Legros, a 
small study in gold and blue of the same subject, and 
sundry other not less exotic studies. Mr. Albert Goodwin 
gives us a very brilliant little drawing in “ Ceylon’s Isle,” 
its distinguishing note being the blue of the sea which 
is pitched up to an amethystine intensity by a gold sheen, 
too light to alter the colour yet enough to give fully the 
illusion of deep water blazed on by a tropical sun. And 
Mr. Bayes’s “ Study on the Lido, Venice,” has the fascina- 
tion of its kind. Mr. Bayes sees Venice, as he sees most 
other objects in Nature, through a prism. For that reason 
there is nothing to distinguish his treatment of the city 
from his treatment of any other with waterways, decora- 
tive bridges, and picturesque inhabitants. He has estab- 
lished, in fact, a prismatic convention. But he employs it 
discreetly, and its graciousness is such that one is not 
disposed at present to condemn it as a mannerism. 

The standard of landscape and seascape is generally 
well maintained by such artists of established reputation as 
Sir Ernest Waterlow, Mr. W. Matthew Hale, Mr. Robert 
Allan, and Mr. Napier Hemy. Of the impressionistic sort 
one may find a good example in Mr. James Paterson’s 
“ Grass-Market, Edinburgh ”—a rainy evening effect with 
pale houses and yellow lights casting reflections into a 
liquid foreground, and the castle hill a blue mass against 
the lemon sky. A “ Portrait” head of a man, by the same 
artist, reveals a conscientious exactitudé in modelling 
that contrasts by no means unpleasantly with the trans- 
parent and broad washes of the landscape. ,The dog 
studies of Mr. Edwin Alexander and the quaint literary 
imaginings of Mr. Arthur Rackham are also noteworthy 
in an exhibition which, apart from the special features 
mentioned above, is one of the strongest of recent years. 


F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CHAUMONT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—Will you allow me to call your readers’ attention 
to the arrangements which are being made for the Christ- 
mas holidays at Chaumont, the mountain which rises 
3,750 ft. high, immediately behind this town. 

None of the features in the scheme put forward a the 
Chaumont Modern Language Association, just formed, by 
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certain professors at the Neuchatel University are novel in 
themselves, but I venture to think that nowhere else can 
one find such a combination—the same amount of sunshine, 
so unrivalled a view of the whole chain of Alps (Eiger; 
Mouch, Jungfrau, Dent du Midi, Mont Blanc) in a clear 
atmosphere of which summer visitors have no conception, 
the skiing, tobogganing, skating, which are usually asso- 


ciated with Christmas holidays in Switzerland, and excel- 
lent opportunities for studving the institutions and (if it be 
wished) the language of the country by means of 
“Causeries,” informal talks on such subjects as the Referen- 


dum, the Swiss military system. There will certainly be 
some who will welcome such a manner of spending two or 
three evenings a week in a quiet place, as an alternative to 
the usual endless round of concerts, balls, bridge, etc. 
A “Member's Ticket ” admitting to the “ Causeries” as well 
as to lectures, both at Chaumont and at the University (till 
the end of January) costs £1. Special terms have been 
secured for members at a first-rate hotel. Full information 
can be obtained of the secretary, the Chaumont Committee, 
the University, Neuchatel.—Yours, etc., 
G. A. BIENEMANN. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





THE SONG OF JOY. 


HOUGH, with all things of flesh, my brain 
Be sometimes sick and suffer life like pain, 
Yet will I never sink 
So far in sickness as to think 
That pain is life itself ; never will I 
Give music to sick thoughts, meet but to die. 
Music is life, and it belongs 
To thoughts of life. They only should be wrought 
And winged and quickened into songs, 
The flashing far-borne carriers of thought. 
Shall these, when they outpour 
Their message from across the sea 
Of time into a summer age to be, 
Babble of wintry fears ? 
I would not, when I am no more, 
Vex happier minds and ears 
With outcries of a pain I bore 
So ill so long ago. 


I am not, well I know, 
One of the few to whom belong 
The powers of the tragic song, 
Who with the stroke of death can call 
Music from life more clear than all 
The matins of the lark, 
Who magnify the soul of man with wrong 
And show it burning brighter in the dark. 
My faith does not, like theirs, 
Exult to meet the test of pain, 
Nor can it pierce the mist of fate; 
But like a thing of earth it shares 
Earth’s weather, clouds and shines again, 
And keeps no settled state. 
Yet as the world in darkness knows 
The sun is neither lost nor dead, 
As life awaits the melting snows 
To blossom on the mountain side, 
So, when my joy of life is fled, 
In silence I abide. 
I know that joy will come again ; 
For whatsoever darkness hide 
The source of joy, it shall remain 
Fixed like the sun, its symbol, for a guide 
As sure by night as day, 
As certain when unseen, unfelt, 
As when the shadows melt 
And the mind's blackness turns to grey 
And the grey quickens into blue 
And the song that seemed lost for ever sounds anew, 
The bird’s song, the child’s song, the song of Joy that 
is true. 
A. C.-B. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE BLACK-WASHING OF DANTE. 


HERE is no more delicate task than that of 
challenging a great reputation and demanding 
a revision of what claims to be a conclusive verdict of 
admiration. We should accept with appreciation and 
respect all honest and competent attempts in this 
direction, for the task is an ungrateful one and not 
likely to bring much credit upon those who make it. 
It is true, indeed, that they often have their reward 
in a certain self-complacency, a sense of superiority 
to the common herd, a belief in their own sincerity, and 
more than a suspicion of the insincerity of the majority of 
those whose idol they are attempting to lower from its 
too lofty place. But if they often overpay themselves 
they are generally underpaid by others. They do not 
receive the gratitude that is their due; for their 
work, if well done, is useful. Any admiration that 
becomes general is apt incidentally to have certain 
pernicious results; for as soon as a volume and 
weight of admiration for any author or any person has 
gathered, it is only too apt to sweep us into admiration 
of what is in truth not to be admired, and in so far to 
blur that very sense of beauty and of goodness 
which on the whole it has quickened and educated. It 
requires independence and vigour to be able to say of 
our ideal hero ‘‘that action was mean,” of our ideal 
poet ‘‘ that line is weak or vulgar,” of our master in 
thinking “that argument is sophistical.” And it re- 
quires a detachment of mind, not by any means common, 
to be able to say ‘‘ This is inexplicable to me. It 
appears to me to be a blot, I may have misunderstood 
it, andI dare not condemn it,but I will not lower my own 
sense of truth, goodness, or beauty in order to have the 
satisfaction of sympathising here also with the man, 
sympathy with whom elsewhere has been my life.” We 
should be thankful, then, to anyone who helps us, when 
necessary, to do these things by daring to challenge a 
great reputation. For he may thereby test the quality 
of our own appreciation and prevent our becoming its 
victims. 

But to do this wisely and well needs great and rare 
qualities. Admiration, if sincere and spontaneous, is 
almost always the result of true, though often limited, 
vision, whereas hostile criticism is very frequently 
blind. There is a monumental instance of this in 
Matthew Arnold’s introduction to his selections from 
Wordsworth, where he contemptuously criticises a 
passage in which Wordsworth is really describing, 
with luminous insight, the nature and place of mathe- 
matical truth in the scheme of things, but his critic is 
under the impression that he is indulging in a pompous 
paraphrase of the conception of duty! And the 
advocatus diaboli, ia order to perform his true function 
in purging the temple of spurious and degenerate 
worships, must be very sure not only that he under- 
stands the specific thing he attacks but also that he 
understands where lies the strength of the whole 
structure of which he is attacking the weakness. 
Such men as Joseph Barker and Charles Bradlaugh, 
for example, have said many things about the Bible 
which are absolutely and undeniably true. They have 
pointed out matter which none but an antiquarian can 
read without a blush ; they have indicated passages of 
ferocious malevolence, of crude thought, and of 
barbarous feeling; but it may be doubted whether, 
except, perhaps, quite indirectly, they have con- 
tributed anything whatever to the fival appreciation 
of the Old Testament literature. They lacked the 
requisite sympathy. The case is still worse if the 
advocatus diaboli has not even studied his brief with 
sufficient care to be sure of his facts. His blunders 
may not affect his argument, but he is rightly 
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discredited with the public if his assertions turn out to 
be inaccurate. 

Tried by these standards, Mr. Howard Candler’s 
‘*Blackwashing of Dante,” in a recent number of 
the Contemporary Review, makes but a sorry show. 
There is no reason in the world for being angry with 
him. The admirer who winces or fumes when a 
clumsy and unsuccessful attack is made upon his hero 
may be firm in the faith, but he can hardly have at- 
tained to the serenity of the fuller vision. But though 
there is no reason to be angry, there is reason to be 
sorry that the thing is not better done. It was better 
(though not well) done, for instance, just a year ago 
in the Quarterly Review; and it will doubtless be still 
better done somewhere else at some future time. 
But Mr. Candler’s whole method is_ essentially 
futile. He selects, for example, a group of 
circumlocutions which he regards as stupid and irri- 
tating for various reasons. Some of these will cer- 
tainly strike the sympathetic student of Dante who 
knows the context, and probably the casual reader 
also, as extremely beautiful ; but apart from that Mr. 
Candler makes no attempt to understand the general 
principles of Dante’s use of circumlocution. He attacks 
specimens without any comprehension of the type. It 
is in the Paradiso (which Mr. Candler frankly confesses 
bores him and is unintelligible to him) that Dante’s 
use of circumlocution asa literary instrument may best 
be studied. By its means he sustains through canto 
after canto the atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, and never suffers us to use the name of 
God, for example, without a definite spiritual effort to 
realise, at least under some aspect and in some 
measure, what it is that we are saying. The same 
principle is apparent, ina lesser degree, in the other 
portions of the Comedy; and Mr. Candler’s con- 
temptuous rebuke of Dante for saying the ‘‘sea of all 
discernment,” when he ‘‘ means Virgil” is on the level 
of intelligence of a critic who should quote the prayer of 
a great spiritual teacher recently amongst us, ‘‘ O thou 
Almighty Friend, who lovest all and forgettest none,” 
and say ‘‘this means God,” implying that the words 
actually used are a mere pedantic flourish. As to the 
general scheme of the Comedy, in which Mr. Candler 
seems to find constant confusion and degradation, 
Dante may have failed or .succeeded, but for helpful 
criticism it is essential to understand what he attempted 
and this (though he himself has explained it in the 
Epistle to Can Grande, of which Mr. Candler makes 
free use, and though student after student in the old 
days when the Comedy was generally studied alone 
derived it directly from the text) Mr. Candler appears 
to have no glimmering. Dante’s conception is that 
hell, though certainly the punishment for sin, is essen- 
tially the successful attainment of the goal towards 
which the sinner himselt is striving. Hence the 
awful impersonality of the Inferno. ‘‘They don’t 
seem as if they want to get out,” said a quite simple 
and unlearned reader of Dante the other day, in 
speaking of the denizens of hell. There was profound 
insight in the remark. The inhabitants of Dante’s hell 
restlessly rage and fume against the adjuncts and ac- 
cessories of their fate, but essentially they have got 
not only what they chose but what they choose. 
Their state is the outward presentation of their inward 
scale of preferences. No doubt those who see this 
have been guilty of exaggeration and artificiality in 
their attempts to apply it almost mechanically to all 
the details ; but a fruitful criticism of Dante’s hell must 
begin by a comprehension of what it is ; and whereas 
in form it is the presentation of a very hideous dogma 
as to the fale of sinners which was common to Dante 
with his age ; in substance, it is a heart-searching pre- 
sentation of the mature of sin. A false emphasis is, 
however, involved in selecting hell at all, rather than 
Paradise, as the portion of the poem in which to seek 
the central revelation of Dante’s purpose ; for to the 
sympathetic readers of the Comedy, darkness and dis- 


cord are swallowed up in light and harmony when he 
has come to the end and the “ power of the lofty vision ”’ 
at last breaks. But we are necessarily follow- 
ing Mr. Candler more or less on his own grounds, 
and the ground he selects is hell. Heaven does 
not interest him. A similar habit of mind is 
shown in the method by which he would bring 
Dante’s place as a poet to the test. He selects 
twenty passages which he regards as ‘‘ fantastic, 
irrelevant, gross, prosaic, unnecessarily allusive,” and 
then defies his reader to produce as choice an anthology 
of things better not said from the works of Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, or Lucan —the five to whom 
Dante made a sixth in Limbo. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to believe that the man who utters this challenge 
has ever read Lucan through. Anyone who has done 
so will find amusement in going over the list of con- 
demnatory epithets once again, and putting Lucan 
into competition with Dante for the garland twined 
out of them —amusement, but hardly edification. Mr. 
Candler, who appears ‘‘ up to the measure of accorded 
might’’ to be a sincere admirer of some of the more 
obvious beauties of Dante, might well have exercised 
himself (as a preliminary) by selecting twenty of the 
best rather than the worst passages he can find in 
Dante and asking himself whether he could parallel or 
surpass them from the works of the above-named 
poets. When he praises, however, Mr. Candler is not 
much more discriminating than when he blames. His 
praise is commonplace. He expresses his veneration 
for Dante’s learning, for instance, whereas the 
Quarterly Reviewer, with a juster instinct for the weak 
points of the case against him, has accused Dante 
of posing as a much greater scholar than he really 
was; but neither of the two has any suspicion of 
Dante’s true greatness in this respect, which consists 
not in the multitude of the things he knew but in the 
unparalleled firmness with which he held them all in 
organic unity and understood the remotest reactions 
upon every branch of thought and speculation of his 
knowledge or beliefs in any of them. To say, for 
example, as so many have said, that Dante was one of 
the profoundest astronomers of his age is grossly to 
exaggerate; but perhaps there have been few astro- 
nomers whose imagination could consistently hold and 
apply the detailed implications of a system of popular 
approximations and know how the shadows would fall 
and when the moon would come into sight over the 
cliff in a purely ideal realm, with the same security and 
precision with which actual phenomena would have 
been recorded by the eye that looked upon them. The 
same precision and firmness of a concrete imagination 
may be traced in like manner in Dante’s spiritual 
world. 

Again, in his treatment of Dante’s moral character, 
especially in his relations with women, Mr. Candler’s 
treatment is unenlightening. The subject is an en- 
tangled one, and admirers of Dante, if they like spot- 
less heroes (as most of us in our hearts do) may well 
wish that the apologist had a better case in this 
matter. But it seems very clear that Mr. Candler has 
quite failed to realise the passionate sincerity of 
Dante’s own sense of the incongruity between certain 
passages of his life and the exalted spiritual privileges 
to which, in his inmost soul, he knew that unworthy 
as he was he had been called. This not only appears 
in the well-known passages in the Purgatorio and else- 
where in the Comedy, but also breaks through the 
technicalities (the pedantries if you will) of the Epistle 
to Can Grande. In this failure to understand and 
apply Dante’s inmost self-revelation so blunt is Mr. 
Candler’s sense, that he practically mingles (even in 
act of professing to discriminate) the grave grounds 
for challenging the purity of Dante’s record with idle 
gossip and unworthy insinuations. Only once—when 
he holds up to reprobation the spirit displayed by 
Dante in the scene with Filippo Argenti—can we think 
that Mr. Candler has hit a real blot. 
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In detail (as might be expected) he is full of in- 
accuracies. He tells us, for example, that the ‘‘ fisher- 
man” means St. Paul, whereas, of course, he is really 
St. Peter. He declares that in Dante’s heaven Beatrice 
occupies the place immediately at the feet of the Virgin 
Mary. This is not true, though, for that matter, 
Mr. Candler could probably have made better play 
with the fact that Mother Eve occupies that place of 
honour. He is happier than usual in his selection of 
the passage in Purgatorio /X. for criticism; but what 
are we to say to his assertion that the wife of Tithenus 
was (not Aurora, but) the Sun, and his corresponding 
confusion between the moon and the supposed lunar 
aurora? 

The tangle of anachronisms on page 560 neither 
demands’ nor_ repays detailed examination. 
‘* Boccaccio, the novelist, came into notice before 
Dante died” for example. No doubt Boccaccio was 
precocious, but at the age of seven the ‘‘ notice” into 
which he had come can hardly have extended beyond 
that of his family circle. ‘ During his | Dante’s] life- 
time lived,” according to Mr. Candler, St. Francis, 
amongst others, who in fact died just thirty years before 
Dante was born. Inthe same paragraph Bonaventura 
is called the frs¢ Franciscan prior. Had he been so he 
would have succeeded to that responsible office at the 
mature age of five. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus are mentioned amongst the morning stars ofa 
‘*new dawn” which under Dante’s baneful influence 
“‘ faded into a second night.” 

With the exception perhaps of this last point, none 
of these errors are in themselves of a nature to affect 
Mr. Candler’s contentions ; but they show that he has 
conceived his task with a levity unworthy of the high 
calling and the grave responsibility of the advocatus 


diabols. P. H. WIcKSTEED. 





COWPER. 

Tue CoMPLETE POETICAL WorKS OF WILLIAM CowPeER. Edited 
by H. S. Milford, M.A. Oxford Edition. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 

A COMPLETE edition of Cowper's poetry, both good and 

cheap, has long been wanted, and Mr. Milford has fully 

supplied that want. His book contains every poem of 

Cowper's that has yet been printed (besides a few from 

MS.), except the translations of Homer and Adamo. Mr. 

Milford says that the translation of Homer is dead, and it 

certainly is; but his remark seems to keep up the tradi- 

tion of an old quarrel, for the University of Oxford re- 
fused to subscribe to that translation when it was first pub- 
lished, and this refusal provoked Cowper into an epigram 
of unusual bitterness : 
“Could Homer come himself, distressed and poor, 

And tune his harp at Rhedicina’s door, 

The rich old vixen would exclaim (I fear) 

Begone! No tramper gets a farthing here.” 

Be that as it may, Rhedicina still remains deaf to the 

feeble music of Homer’s harp in Cowper’s hands, and she 

is not to be reproached for a deafness which she shares 
with the rest of the world. Mr. Milford has taken great 
pains with his text, noted all the variants in editions 
printed in Cowper's lifetime, and, in the case of 
posthumous poems, the variants between the different 
versions published by editors of authority. For the text 
of poems published by Cowper himself Mr. Milford has 
followed the 8vo edition of 1800. No doubt he is 
right to adopt a consistent course, though in some cases 
his consistency has forced him to give inferior versions in 
the text. Thus Hayley’s version of the poem “ Friend- 
ship,” which Mr. Milford gives in his notes, has some 
verses very much better than those of the edition of 1800. 
For instance, the 1800 text of one verse runs thus: 
“A friendship that in frequent fits 
Of controversial rage emits 
The sparks of disputation, 
Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration.” 


Whereas Hayley’s version is as follows: 
“Friendship that wantonly admits 
A joco-serious play of wits 
In brilliant altercation, 
Is union such as indicates, 
Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, 
Danger of conflagration.” 
The curious image is certainly far more sharply expressed 
and more thoroughly worked out in the second version 
than in the first. However, Mr. Milford gives us both 
versions. Like all good editors, he does not set up for 
an arbiter elegantiarum, but supplies all the material neces- 
sary for the formation of the reader’s judgment. In fact, 
no better edition of Cowper could be wished for, and the 
price seems almost absurdly low. 

As Mr. Milford says, Cowper is not a neglected poet ; 
yet even his best admirers probably read him less than he 
deserves, though no poet is more pleasant to read. He 
is not exciting, yet he does not make one wish that he 
was. His earlier poems gave no promise of greatness, 
least of all any promise that the author of them was to 
become one of the first agents of a great poetic revolu- 
tion; and indeed Cowper never was a conscious revolu- 
tionary like Wordsworth. He was quite content, for the 
most part, to write in the manner of former poets—Prior, 
for instance, and Pope, and Milton. Milton brought him 
no luck, except once. It was only his gratitude to 
Mary Unwin that raised his emotion and thought to 
the level of that lofty style in one noble sonnet; just as 
the same gratitude, mixed with pity and apprehension, 
once inspired him to write a poem that recalls no other 
poet in our language, being as lonely in its beauty as the 
man who wrote it was lonely in his affliction, though still 
stretching out feeble hands of love to the woman who 
would have died to help him but could give him no help: 

“But well thou play’d’st the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart.” 
Lines like these belong neither to the age of Pope nor to 
the age of Wordsworth, but to Cowper alone. Like the 
greatest verses of Catullus, they transcend all fashions of 
speech, and could have been written in any age by a poet 
with the sorrow and the genius and the heart of their 
author. Yet they are nearer to the poetry that was to come 
than to the poetry that had been, because they are close 
to nature; and Cowper has his place among the revolu- 
tionaries, though he never tried to do anything new, 
because, whatever style he wrote in, he nearly always 
wrote naturally. The chief exceptions are poems like 
“T am Monarch of all I Survey,” in which, for some un- 
known reason, he adapted a trivial sing-song rhythm to 
serious themes: 
“The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see.” 

This kind of tune is only tolerable when perfectly 
prosaic words are made to fit it with perfect ease. Then 
the incongruity is amusing, and we can take a pleasure in 
the skill with which the trick is done. Cowper seems 
almost to have done the trick in the lines quoted. 
But he did not mean to do it. He meant to write a tragic 
poem, and that he should have fallen into such a mistake 
is as incomprehensible as its popularity. Yet even here 
we may see faint signs of the return to nature, and there 
are many of such signs in his longer poems. But, in these 
too, it is strange that Cowper should have tried to 
return to nature by way of Paradise Lost. Nothing could 
be more incongruous than the style of that epic with most 
of Cowper’s observations and ideas. Thus, for instance, 
in “The Sofa” he Miltonises over a troop of gipsies : 

“A vagabond and restless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel—fiesh obscene of dog, 
Or vermin, or, at best, of cock purloined 
From his accustomed perch..... % 
The only excuse that can be made for Cowper is that the 
eighteenth century was full of these unconscious parodies, 
and that Cowper is only more absurd than the other 
Miltonisers because his matter is nearer to reality than 
theirs. Still, “The Sofa” is far better to read than bad 
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Wordsworth, and most of Cowper is delightful. The first 
lines of a poem may set you laughing at him, as in the 
piece which begins: 

“Where Humber pours his rich commercial stream, 

_ There dwelt a wretch, who breathed but to blaspheme.” 
It is, indeed, a tract in verse about a miner who went 
cock-fighting on Sunday and who was converted. But 
then his conversion is described in lines like these : 

“‘He felt his sins, and wondered he should feel. 

Grace made the wound, and grace alone could heal.” 

By the time the reader has got so far he has ceased to 
laugh, if he has any sense of fine poetry. 

The different poems printed at the bottom of succes- 
sive bills of mortality of the town of Northampton are 
not good reading, and it was certainly not wholesome for 
Cowper to write them. But it was only the disease of his 
mind that made him dreary. When free from that disease 
he had the kindest, and prettiest, and most natural 
fancies. It is a question of taste whether he or his master 
Prior was the best writer of ligkt verse in our language. 
Prior often makes a great effect by suddenly breaking into 
natural speech and natural feeling in the midst of his 
smooth artifice. But Cowper is always natural, however 
much pleasure he may take in pretty tricks of verse : 

““Would my Delia know if I love, let her take 

My last thought at night, and the first when I wake; 

_ With my prayers and best wishes preferred for her sake.” 
What could be easier or neater than this allusion to the 
eleven days’ change in the calendar: 

“Twas April as the bumpkins say, 
The legislature called it May.” 
What mock heroic verses were ever so good as the 
“ Colubriad ” with its ending that sounds as if it had been 
written to-day: 
“With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door, 
And taught him never to come there no more.” 
But the finest of his familiar verses are those in which his 
kumour is touched by the shadow of his affliction. The 
Epitaph on Tiney, the Hare, is something more than 
light verse; it is poetry, because of the conflict which it 
expresses between Cowper’s natural gaiety and that mor- 
bid anguish which he felt the more because it was so 
foreign to his true nature. If he had lived always in the 
sun. happily engaged with trifles he might have been the 
best of light versifiers, but he could never have risen to 
the epitaph on a hare, to say nothing of The Wreck of 
the Royal George, or the lines on his mother’s picture. 
Tennyson could not read this last without breaking down: 
‘*Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor.” 

These lines express the unintelligible sadness of memory 
with a keenness beyond the reach of all the romantic 
poets. Cowper was a quiet old man with no pretence of 
great passions or powers. Yet he can write so as to move 
us as much as if we saw him in his loneliness struggling 
blindly with his intangible trouble. We may wonder 
whether in the midst of that trouble he was ever consoled 
by the thought that if he had not been thus acquainted 
with grief he could not have been a great poet. 
A. CLuTTON-BRocK. 





THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. 


THE Works oF LuciAN oF SaAMmosaTaA. Translated by H. W. 
Fowler and F. G. Fowler in four volumes. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 4 vols. 14s. net. 

Tue Clarendon Press are to be congratulated on their 

translation of Lucian. Francklin and, forty years later, 

Tooke, both attempted to cover the whole ground, but 

one of these translations is nearly a century old and the 

other a good deal more. Moreover, they were not of a 

kind to satisfy either the scholar or the “ English reader.” 

It was high time that a new version should be given us, and 

in the idiom of to-day, for a Lucian in old-fashioned attire 

is a literary solecism. The Oxford translators are well 
aware of this, and at the same time are keenly alive to the 
necessity of careful scholarship. When Professor Francklin 
took up Lucian the great age of Cambridge Greek had 
not begun, as may easily be seen by the Professor’s con- 
tumelious treatment of Greek prepositions. “ Transla- 


’ 


tions,” said Dryden, “should be neither metaphrase nor 
paraphrase,” though Dryden’s teaching in letters, as in 
morals, was somewhat above his practice. “ Metaphrase” 
is certainly not a charge that can be brought against the 
new version of Lucian, but the sort of paraphrase that 
lends itself to brevity and vivacity has sometimes proved 
rather too tempting. The anxiety to get on—to satisfy 
modern impatience—-seems occasionally sufficient justifica- 
tion for throwing overboard an epithet or even a phrase 
idiomatic both to the Greeks and ourselves. This is surely 
a mistake, for in translations, as in other things, it is pos- 
sible that the longest way round may be the shortest way 
home. One notices also some conventional idioms which 
are more of a descent than one cares for in the Jittera 
scripta, and a few audacities which are not quite happy ; 
“ philistine” is happy, if bold, because it hits that 
modern carping mood with which Lucian has so much in 
common, especially when he has a slight touch of the 
“superior person,” but to bring “Adam” into a transla- 
tion of Lucian is surely to Hebraize unnecessarily. 

Once more in The Parasite the dialogue ends with a 
quibbling verbal argument, which the old translators, with 
more discretion than valour, decided was too “ frigid” for 
the English reader. It turns entirely on the first half of 
the word—the preposition rapa. The Parasite says that 
there is nothing offensive about his name, as it means one 
who eats in company, and most people prefer to do things 
in company nowadays, whether it is riding, sailing, or eat- 
ing. The Oxford translators maintain that they have pre- 
served what there is of point by using such words as “ out- 
dine” (which they invent for the purpose), “ out-sail” 
and “ out-ride.” In such a rendering both Lucian and 
Greek disappear. There does not seem any point left for 
one thing, since the Parasite is not asserting his superiority, 
and the preposition rapa is never so used for another. 
“T am not,” he says, “ living o# another, but with him, as 
I might ride or sail with him”—a mere quibble, doubt- 
less, but not an unintelligible one. It is, however, un- 
grateful to dwell long on small points of criticism, for the 
translation is really an achievement which all lovers of 
Lucian must be grateful for. It is literally the first time 
that “the first of the moderns” has been presented to us, 
practically complete, in that modern dress which alone fits 
him and does him justice. “The Nigrinus” and _ the 
“Zeus Tragoedus” (the instantia crucis of Lucian’s 
brilliance) are delightful examples of that careful writing 
which makes such easy and attractive reading. The Lexi- 
pbanes—an almost untranslatable dialogue, as the trans- 
lators frankly admit—is quite a tour de force, the absurd 
Lexiphanes’s archaic gibberish being most adequately re- 
presented. If the eighteenth-century author .: * The 
Modern Lexiphanes” could have read the dialogue with 
this crib, he would have improved his Greek, and also dis- 
covered that the parallel with Dr. Johnson was sufficiently 
“ frigid.” ' : 

When the translators, in their most interesting and 
helpful preface, are discoursing of Lucian’s greatness as 
a man of letters, they invite us to consider all that is 
meant by a Syrian writing Attic Greek when Attic Greek 
had been dead for five or six centuries, and compare it 
with “an educated Hindoo producing,” in some remote 
future perhaps, “ masterpieces of Elizabethan English ” ; 
and they quote the Lexiphanes as evidence that Lucian 
knew only too well “the awful dangers besetting” such a 
revival of the obsolete. This illuminating paragraph is a 
very wholesome corrective for those who are unduly de- 
pressed by Mommsen’s disparaging account of “ Lucian the 
Syrian.” Another tribute, not less admirable, tells us of 
the “new literary form—conversation for purposes of 
entertainment—comedy to be read, not acted,” of which 
Lucian was the inventor. “In this kind of writing Lucian 
remains, though he has been often imitated, first in merit 
as clearly as in time; and nearly all his great master- 
pieces took this form.” can ’ 

There is also a very happy apologia for his sins against 
decorum. “Lucian is not a sensual writer, but the waters 
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of decency have risen since his time and submerged some 
things which were then visible.” Perhaps the most striking 
passage in the whole preface is that which meets the ob- 
jection that Lucian is “a purely negative and destructive 
writer.” “Lucian will supply no one with a religion or a 
philosophy: but it may be doubted whether any writer will 
supply more fully both example and precept in favour of 
doing one’s thinking for oneself . . . he is indivi- 
dualist to the core.” So far from supplying a philosophy, 
he nowhere “indicates any real comprehension of any 
philosophical system.” That was Mark Pattison’s view 
apparently, for he thinks it a sufficient exposure of War- 
burton’s ignorance of Greek philosophy to quote his say- 
ing that “one could get it all out of Lucian.” 

The distinguished scholar just mentioned was said by 
Mr. John Morley always to “ prefer to a reflection of his 
own an apt citation from someone else”; and this habit of 
citation, “the scholar’s parole,” as Johnson calls it, does 
not seem so very surprising in Lucian, or in anyone who, 
like him, lived upon the tradition of letters; so that the 
translators strike one as a little too apologetic over it. The 
case is different with his stock illustrations, and everyone 
must weary of the “tragic actor disrobed” and “ Zeus’s 
golden cord.” It is odd, too, in Lucian, for his immortals 
no less than his mortals, frankly resent a man’s repeating 
himself, Zeus’s Homeric tags being, we are told, most 
strongly deprecated by Momus. 

Lucian’s practice as a rhetorician did, of course, 
injure his style to some extent, though, by his own confes- 
sion, “it was that which made a Greek of him,” but the 
translators should perhaps have pleaded in mitigation of 
sentence one of the most delightful of Lucian’s traits—the 
enjoyment of his own weaknesses. “ The Nigrinus ” has its 
rambling rhetoric several times interrupted by the indignant 
listener, and Lucian makes him deal an irritating fluency 
many shrewd blows. 

Humour is so rare a thing in Greek literature—it is 
so rare in any literature to find a writer taking, so to 
speak, his own measure, as he goes along—that the excess 
of rhetoric becomes almost pardonable when it is made the 
occasion of such delightfully humorous self-criticism. Wit 
can scintillate endlessly, and never see when it is out of 
place; but humour seldom permits itself to be out of 
reach of that mirror which reveals its own looks and the 
looks of the bystanders. 

The translators seem rather to undervalue two of the 
better-known dialogues: “ The Parasite” and “The Way 
to Write History.” The first is, indeed, too long. but it 
must always remain one of the most brilliant of parodies, 
ard does not cease to be witty till the verbal quibble on 
the last page. It was a great favourite with a fine critic, 
who had no sort of bias in favour of “the ancients” (as 
they were styled in Middlemarch)—the late Master of the 
Temple. 

As to “ The Way to Write History,” if it is “criticism 
out of date for practical purposes,” the translators must 
have been very fortunate in the modern histories they 
have read. One may quote a sentence in their own ren- 
dering: “The diction of history must be content with 
terra firma, rising a little to assimilate itself to the beauty 
and grandeur of the subject”; and ask if Gardiner, or 
even Macaulay, would not have been the better for follow- 
ing such counsels more closely. 

On the last page of the preface it is said to be, per- 
haps, “disputable whether Lucian could draw a charac- 
ter, and that many of his personages are mere labels for 
certain modes of thought or conduct”; that “ charac- 
terisation is not the first but only the second thing with 
him.” This admission surrenders too much. He may 
show this faculty in different degrees, and of course some 
of the dialogues are merely dialogues in name. But 
where there is real dialogue, and Lucian, all are agreed, 
is a master of it, it is no conversation between A and B, 
no mere presentation of two sides of a question where 
the speakers have no personality—such a thing would be 
a contradiction in terms where the literary dialogue is 
concerned. In “The Ship,” for instance, the characters 


of the three who expound their Utopia are very distinctly 
contrasted; and in the “Zeus Tragoedus” we find 
Momus endowed with a personality for the first time; 
to say nothing of the few sentences that suffice to paint 
most graphically Heracles and Poseidon. 

There is one other statement in the preface which 
seems far from convincing—that “a voyage through 
Lucian in search of pathos will yield no result.” The 
Oxford translators have, indeed, a right to be witty on 
Charon’s brutality to his fares; “it tempts us to raise 
a society for prevention of cruelty to the Damned!” 
But there are other places in which to look for pathos, 
and one is glad to see that they have compunctious visit- 
ings, as to their remark applying to the Hermotimus or 
the Demonax. But one notices it elsewhere often, as 
in the Scythian’s stories for instance. Even in “The 
Vision” some would find a suggestion at least of feel- 
ing, as the offer of Paideia to the youthful Lucian is 
recited. To the translators, apparently, it has mainly a 
suggestion of self-complacency. But as they have 
qualified themselves so well for the task of pronouncing 
on Lucian, it may be safer to shelter oneself behind the 
“Goliath of authority” rather than to “use the pebbles 
and scrip of one’s own judgment.” The most recent 
authority on Lucian’s period—Professor Dill—tas_ in- 
sisted most eloquently on Lucian’s other side. He not 
only speaks of “the sly ridicule of Lucian so often 
crossed by a touch of pathos,” but he has these two grave 
and beautiful sentences which could only have been 
written by one who felt himself in an atmosphere of 
pathos. “Lucian has a vivid and awful conception of 
Death, the great leveller, and sees all earthly wealth and 
glory in the grey light of the land, where all things are 
forgotten” And again: “If Lucian has any gospel, it is 
that the Kingdom of Heaven belongs to the poor.” What 
the translators say so persuasively about his moralising 
might have suggested to them that no such unfaltering 
moraliser as Lucian was ever likely to be very far from the 
note struck in the Dirge in Cymbeline. 

But carpings must give place to gratitude, for in 
common honesty one must repeat that in these volumes a 
great man of letters has been for the first time worthily 
presented to the English reader. One wishes the transla- 
tors could have found space to tell us why some of the 
rejected dialogues have been rejected. If their German 
authorities have rejected “The Halcyon” on infernal evi- 
dence, one may humbly submit that that evidence is not 


immediately obvious. 
Sripney T. Irwin. 





LAW IN THE LATE WAR. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. As_ interpreted during the Russo- 
Japanese War. By F. E. Smith and N. W. Sibley. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin and William Clowes and Sons. 1905. 

HERE is a book of due legal size and weight, but by no 
means of the orthodox legal type. In some respects it 
compares unfavourably with Mr. Lawrence’s little book 
on the same subject; but for purposes of reference it is 
far more valuable on account of the many authorities and 
documents which are quoted in text, footnotes, and ap 
pendices. The strong points of the book are the chapters 
en the laws of neutrality, and especially of contraband. 
The authors have made an interesting collection of au- 
thorities from Grotius Bynkershoek and Vattel to Lord 
Stowell and the late Mr. Hall. They give a readable ac- 
count, interspersed with comments often smart and 
vigorous, of the principal cases in which neutral commerce 
was disturbed by the Russian and Japanese fleets. The 
authors too often discount the value of their book by petu- 
lant displays of bias, which sometimes degenerate into 
mere journalistic attacks upon Russia. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that they are 
quite conscious of the urgent necessity for a change in 
British policy. At present the Admiralty insists on the 
right of piracy at sea when Great Britain is at war, while 
the Liverpool merchants, whom Mr. Smith harangues 
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an appendix, very naturally protest against that same 
right being exercised upon them by Russia and Japan. 
The authors seem to sympathise with both views, and ‘or 
that reason they cannot present any clear and consistent 
proposals for reform. In an introductory chapter they 
appear to indicate as the chief blot upon international law 
in war the absence of a really international and impartial 
prize court. What is wanted, they suggest, is an honest 
and impartial judge, judicial principles, and a_ stable 
system. Here is an illustration of what ought and of 
what ought not to be: 

“If a Russian judge decides the fate of an English prize 
by reference to the well-established principles out of which 
the rule of international law has been gradually shaped, he 
exercises functions comparable to those discharged by any 
other judge of law. If, however, he professes himself, or is 
in fact, unable to challenge the legality of a manifesto pro- 
mulgated ad hoc by his Government (e.g., a list of contra- 
band articles), he ceases to administer law, and becomes 
the creature of a system which is the very negation of law.” 

This is cleverly put; but the obvious rejoinder is that an 
international convention is necessary to define contraband. 
Otherwise and in default of that, why is not the Russian 
list or the French list as good as the British list of con- 
traband articles? One great reform, which is certain to 
come in the end, is that recently advocated by Sir Robert 
Reid in the columns of the Times. The naval Powers 
must come together and first define contraband, and, 
secondly, exempt from capture all trading vessels, unde 
whatever flag, which are not carrying contraband. Then, 
in the third place, impartial international judges should 
be appointed to see that in practice no vessel is condemned 
unless it is actually found to have been carrying contra- 
band to one or other of the belligerents. 

We do not deny that even in the present state of 
international law the Russian Government and the Russian 
naval commanders committed many indefensible acts. 
We quite agree that Japan showed wisdom, and something 
more, in the care and diligence she used in maintaining 
the better traditions and usages of warfare, both by land 
and sea. But undoubtedly the reason why Mr. Balfour's 
Government was so ineffective in upholding neutral rights 
and defending British commerce was the desire of a few 
antiquated admirals and generals to maintain what they 
are pleased to call belligerent rights. “What would naval 
war be without prizes?” we can imagine the modern 
Nelsons saying to the modern Chathams. In truth 
neither civilisation nor commerce can expect much advan- 
tage from a symposium of Brodricks, Arnold-Forsters, 
Selbornes, and Cawdors. 

In order to see how much amendment the book re- 
quires if it is ever to establish itself as an authority, the 
reader may look at the long chapters on international 
arbitration, or at a short one which is entitled, “ Laying 
Mines in Mid-Ocean and the Use of Balloons in 
war.” We can only reconcile the contents of 
this chapter with the title by supposing that one 
author wrote part of it in mid-air while the other jotted 
down the rest in mid-ocean, and that the contributions 
were then cut into thin strips and pasted together in any 
order by a clerk. Our authors begin by saying that the 
subject of balloons and mines is connected with “the 
mitigation of war,” and that “a complete exposition oi 
the subject would involve reversion to the Lateran Coun- 
cils the horrors of the Siege of Magdeburg, and the 
humanitarian policy of Alexander II. of Russia.” As 
these topics would require too great a space the balloonists 
and miners haster on to deal not with mines and balloons 
but with some Latin poet or other who says that justice 
“advances with slow progression.” Are they thinking of 
Punishment pursuing with lame foot? From the Latin 
poet they pass to the Roman conception of the law of 
Nature. This leads to stoicism. But the stoic school was 
founded by Zeno, and Zeno took his physics from 
Heracleitus. Heracleitus suggests Sir Oliver Lodge ana 
radium. From radium we fly to the controversy about 
free will and determinism, and thence by an equally easy 
transition to poisoning and assassination in the middle 
ages. The only connecting link between the various parts 
of the chapter seems to be Sir Henry Maine, from whose 





lectures the writers quote very profusely and rather care- 
lessly. The subject of assassination brings up Lord 
Roberts, Conan Doyle, and Kuropatkin. Then the 
Lateran Council, which had been barred (as we thought) 
turns up again to introduce the crossbow. From the 
crossbow we pass to Chevalier Bayard and the bayonet, 
Marshal Conflans and red-hot shot; and then we have a 
page about the effect of inventions in shortening wars. 
Thus far we have dealt with six pages. A seventh is upon 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg and the Conference of 
Brussels. The last five pages are mainly about 
balloons and mines—the subject of the chapter! 
There is some inaccuracy as well as enormous irrelevancy. 
For the authors, having read their Maine carelessly, 
actually state that the fury of the Thirty Years’ War was 
“calming down” when Grotius wrote. Now, Grotius 
began to write his great work Of the Rights of War and 
Peace in 1623, and it was published at Paris in 1625. But 
the culminating atrocity of the war, Tilly’s Sack of Magde- 
burg, did not occur until 1631. 

We have said enough to prove that the book is of 
very unequal merit. Sometimes we have a good résumé, 
with copious quotations, of important authorities, at other 
times we have passages which might have been written for 
the purpose of inflaming the Ministerial Press at the time 
of the North Sea outrage, and some of the paragraphs 
written at that time have never been revised so as tobring 
them up to date. That England should assert the rights 
of neutrals “is more than ever necessary at this hour”— 
that England should reform the laws or usages of 
neutrality is the more necessary because of “the series of 
casualties which her shipping has been encountering since 
the beginning of the year.” And why should we have 
Lord Rosebery’s excited telegram and snippets from 
speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Sel- 
borne? And why should we be informed that the North 
Sea incident “is, however, pronounced by the Stécle to 
be far less serious than the Schnaebelé affair”? And 
why, in a book published in the autumn of 1905, should 
inferences be drawn from the facts as they appeared to 
two English barristers in the light of the telegrams? We 
do not want to know nine months after the facts have been 
found and the inferences drawn by an impartial court 
what view Mr. Smith and Mr. Sibley took of the facts 
when they read the telegrams; nor do we wish to know 
what inferences they then thought should be drawn from 
those facts. And surely a solemn statement that the Rus- 
sian Government ought to institute proceedings against 
those responsible, though perfectly just, looks rather ab- 
surd in the light of a footnote: “Since these words were 
written the Baltic fleet has been annihilated.” These 
words and many of these paragraphs ought to have been 
rewritten. Only the very greatest men can afford to com- 
mit their first impressions to posterity. However, we do 
not wish to leave an unfavourable judgment on Messrs. 
Smith and Sibley’s work. Its defects and imperfections 
are perfectly obvious; its merits appear on a longer ac- 
quaintance. We should say that it is a book to be used 
with caution, but still to be used by all interested in the 
subject. If it is thoroughly revised it will become a stan- 
dara work. 





KATE GREENAWAY. 
KaTEeE GREENAWAY. By M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. 

London: Black. 2os. net. 
MEssrs. SPIELMANN AND LayarD have made a very pleasant 
book mainly by letting Kate Greenaway speak for herself 
in her own letters. It will be a surprise to most people 
to find how highly her little pictures were thought of by 
critics such as Ruskin and M. Chesneau. But the reasons 
which they had for admiring her were sound enough. 
She did what she tried to do, and what she tried to do 
was worth doing. She was not a mere amateur who 
pleased by suggesting a sentiment she could not express. 
As the admirable reproductions in this book show, she 
could draw some things, such as apple blossom, flowers 
in general, and fruit, very well. She created a world 
of her own, half homely and half delicate, in which her 
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little figures are perfectly at home. There are some 
water-colours of cottages, reproduced so well in this book 
that they can have lost but little of their beauty in the 
process, which show how well she could paint what she 
loved best. She said in one of her letters that she liked 
painting cottages better than anything, and there is cer- 
tainly more character, more truth in her cottages than in 
her figures. Her figures, indeed, do rather lack character, 
and in them structure is apt to be sacrificed to sentiment. 
She could draw as well as most artists; she had been very 
thoroughly trained in her youth, as a pupil of Professor 
Legroz at the Slade School. But it is one thing to draw 
exactly from a model on a large scale, when the 
artist has no object except to represent what he 
sees; and another to introduce just enough drawing, 
neither too much nor too little, into the diminu- 
tive figures of a picture in which the artist is trying 
to express his own emotions. It is the expression of 
emotion that makes all kinds of art difficult; and Kate 
Greenaway was always expressing her emotions in her 
art. Because she did that, and because they were 
pleasant, wholesome, and tender emotions, Ruskin ad- 
mired her pictures; but he was always entreating her to 
get more character and structure into her figures. She 
took advice very humbly, both from Ruskin and from 
Royal Academicians. Yet, while she was too fond of the 
beauty of children to make her own children ugly by over- 
drawing them, she could not hit the happy mean. She 
continued to underdraw them to the last; and so she will 
always be despised as an amateur by many artists no more 
accomplished than herself. For the kind of artist who 
draws ugliness because he finds beauty too difficult she 
had a good-humoured but puzzled dislike. “The modern 
art,” she writes in 1894, “strikes me as very funny.” 
“Really you never saw such creatures as disport them- 
selves on these canvases. You go and look and let me 
go with you.” And again: “Some of the portrait 
painters have been slightly up to games. Some you look 
at through a hazy mist. Others confront you in deadly 
black and ugliness. I can’t somehow help feeling a great deal 
of funniness whenever I now visit an exhibition of pictures.” 
That feeling of funniness is shared by a good many 
people. The modern artist produces it not because he 
wants to do something queer and ugly but because he is 
not master enough to imitate the modesty of nature. He 
tries to be honest and he says too much. Determined to 
substitute no prettiness of his own for the truth, he leaves 
out what beauty really exists, and falls into an ugliness 
of over-emphasis just as far from reality as Kate Green- 
away’s prettiness of under-emphasis. There have been 
great masters who glorified ugliness, but they were ex- 
ceptions not to be imitated by the little artist, who has 
always done his best when working according to some 
established convention of beauty. Kate Greenaway tried 
to make such a convention for herself. It was very im- 
perfect, because she lived in an age of ugliness; but her 
pictures are at least very pleasant to look at, and they 
do express her own delight in certain delightful things. 
Her letters show her to have been exactly what her pic- 
tures would lead one to expect—a woman both charming 
and simple, flinching away from all perplexing ideas just 
as she flinches from all perplexing facts in her pictures, 
anxious to do her best, but thinking very little of 
herself. It would have been easy for her in her long 
correspondence with Ruskin to have talked for effect, but 
she never does this. She gives her opinions about art 
just as she might give them about babies, and when she 
reasons about things she always does so as if she knew 
she was not good at it. “It is shivery—ice everywhere,” 
she writes to Ruskin in 1895. “How much I wish things 
would not change so muchso soon—so often. I can 
never understand the plan of life at all; it is all so 
strange. Try which way you will to think it out—it all 
seems of no use. Yet you go on trying for this—for that 
—treally for some mysterious end, but—you don’t know.” 
“Did you ever in your life read one of George Meredith’s 
novels ?” she asks him. “It requires you to be im an 


angelic frame of mind, or else it is that sort of worry— 
trying to make out what he means—for it is not en- 
couraging, while he describes all his people laughing at a 
brilliant joke, for you to be unable to see the drift of it.” 
She has heard, she says, that there is a real new poet. “ His 
name is Davidson, and he has written a poem called the 
Ballad of a Nun. That is alf I know of it, for I have 
not read it yet. Perhaps I shan’t think him a poet. I 
fear I like them of the sort— 
“* When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white.’ ” 

That was certainly the kind of poetry she tried to paint. It 
is interesting to conjecture, by the way, what Ruskin must 
have thought, and said, of the Ballad of a Nun if her 
letter caused him to read it. But the resources of Rus- 
kin’s vocabulary are beyond the imagination of a reviewer. 

Kate Greenaway lived the quietest of lives. At the 
age of fifty she stayed in an hotel for the second time in 
her life. For many years she made a good deal of money, 
but towards the end she went out of fashion. However 
much she may have felt this, she spoke of it only in the 
simplest and most cheerful way. She tried to do little 
oil pictures, portraits of children, without great success. 
Her health began to fail before Ruskin’s death. She 
worked to the end, wishing to bring out a book of her 
own poems, with pictures of her own, and other books of 
pictures; but the publishers, now that her vogue was 
gone, did not encourage her. She died suddenly on 
November 6, 1901, and her death made the world re- 
member the pleasant art which it had been inclined to 
forget. It is to be hoped that this book will prolong that 
remembrance. 





THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS. 


THE Ways oF Our Rartways. By C. H. Grinling. London: 

Ward, Lock. igos. tos. 6d. net. 
Tuis is an interesting book dealing with the constitution 
and working of the British railway system of to-day in a 
readable as well as accurate manner. The author 
comes of a railway family, and has therefore had access to 
information which would not be accessible to everyone. 
The illustrations, too, are excellent. Mr. Grinling does not 
profess to deal with the problems of State Railway policy, 
except indirectly, but he devotes his attention to the 
operating side, as carried on-to-day, and gives many facts, 
which are new and striking. 

Few realise that one thousand million sovereigns have 
been sunk in railways in the United Kingdom, or that 
there exist at least 250 separate railway companies; that 
the weight of the West Coast Scotch express has increased 
in thirty years from 150 to 350 tons, and its speed from 
forty to forty-five miles an hour; that practically the whole 
clerical railway staff receive a pension in some form or 
another, or that the risks incurred by seamen are esti- 
mated at nine times greater than those of railway servants. 
Such are the class of new facts which Mr. Grinling brings 
out. We could nave wished he had elaborated at some- 
what greater length the political questions which a rail- 
road student of to-day must consider. 

For instance, does competition exist, and if so in 
what form, and is it on the whole as beneficial as regu- 
lated monopoly or state ownership? 

Is there any danger of a general railway combine 
or trust which would put an end to all competition? On 
page 56, for example, Mr. Grinling says: 

“The South-Eastern and London Chatham and Dover 
have since 1899 been managed by a Joint Committee, and 
the energies which their authorities used to waste upon 


incursions into one another’s territory, are now concen- 
trated upon the improvement of the combined undertak- 


ing.” 

One would like to hear what the district served thinks 
of the result—and whether the shareholders are satisfied 
with their dividend sinking from 4 per cent. to nil—espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Parliament is to be asked 
to sanction a similar arrangement between the Highland 
and Great North of Scotland lines. 
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the characteristics and mannerisms which have made America’s foremost 
bandmaster famous the world over. 
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How little, indeed, railway or other people can foresee 
the needs of the future, is seen by the statement on page 
54 that the pioneers of our railway system thought that 
ane trunk line with branches would be sufficient to hold 
the stream of northern traffic, and George Stephenson 
2'd his line out accordingly. The tendency of capital 
towards protection and trusts is well known, and Mr. 
Dicey has pointed out in his recent book how the legisla- 
tors of the last century attempted to regulate this by keep- 
ing capitals of English railways separate and steadily 
admitting competition. The Kentish union was a step 
in the opposite direction, and it would have been interest- 
ing to hear from so good an authority as Mr. Grinling 
whether the effect has been good or bad. 

Speaking generally, the author makes out a good case 
for our railways, and brings out the vastness of their 
field of operations. 

Such a chapter, for instance, as that on the catering 
department shows the attention which is devoted to de- 
tail, while that on mineral and goods rates brings clearly 
to an impartial observer the difficulty of arranging railway 
rates in any country like England, where such a vast 
proportion are governed by sea competition at the ports. 

If it be true, as stated on page 214, that from its 
opening in 1850 the Great Northern has been hauling 
coal at 4d. per ton per mile from South Yorkshire to 
London, it is clear that our fathers understood getting 
low rates from new lines, since the previous rates had 
been 4d. a mile. 

For much other chatty and instructive discourse on 
the myriad interests which a railway touches we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Grinling’s book. 





FICTION. 


UNDERGROUND Man. By Gabriel Tarde. 
Cloudesley Brereton, With a Preface by H. G 
London: Duckworth and Co. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. WELLS, in his stimulating preface to the English 

translation of this delightful little work, Underground 

Man, points out how much richer is the French mind in 

intellectual liveliness and all “ the treacheries of irony and 

satire” than the heavier, soberer, seriously practical Eng- 
lish professional intelligence. “Imagine a Story of the 

Future from Mr. Herbert Spencer! America and the 

North of England would have swept him out of all respect.” 

M. Tarde, however, who died last year, was a sociologist 

of the first rank, and in this posthumous work, this agree- 

able day-dream, he has criticised human life and laugh- 
ingly predicted the Future of Man with a verve, a wit, 
and a kindly malice that is in line with the comntes of 

Voltaire. Underground Man is so remarkable a piece of 

philosophical fancy that in making rough extracts from 

“Story of the Future” we can only offer it as a bald bill 

of fare of the appetising dish M. Tarde’s fertile fancy has 

set before us. 

How delicious is the opening sentence : “ Towards the 
end of the prehistoric era, formerly called the Christian, 
took place . . that fortunate disaster which com- 
pelled the overflowing flood of civilisation to disappear 
for the benefit of mankind.” For the last fifty years the 
final establishment of the great Asiatic-American-European 
confederacy had habituated all the nations to the delights 
of universal peace. “It had required not less than 150 
years of warfare to arrive at this wonderful result. But 
all these horrors were forgotten. True, there had been 
many terrific battles between armies of three and four 
million men, between trains with armour-clad cartiages, 
flung, at full speed, against one another, and opening fire 
on every side; engagements between squadrons of sub- 
marines, which blew one another up with electric dis- 
charges; between fleets of iron-clad balloons, harpooned 
and ripped up by aérial torpedoes, hurled headlong from 
the clouds, with thousands of parachutes which violently 
opened and enveloped each other in a storm of grape-shot 
as they fell together to earth. Yet of this warlike mania 
there only remained a vague poetic remembrance.” How 
mischievous is this commentary on the fresh benefits of 


Translated by 
Wells. 


science to be conferred to-morrow on humanity, a new de- 
parture in warlike efficiency to be dated by our sons from 
the Hague Conference and the battle of Lio-Yang. With 
the disappearance of separate nationalities the unification 
of language arrives, and a universality of customs, ideas, 
needs, and forms of social life. |The transmission of 
force by electricity at a distance and its enlistment under 
a thousand forms, for instance in that of cylinders of 
compressed air—turned to account by means of improved 
machines—had long rendered superfluous every kind of 
domestic servant and the greater number of artisans. 
Science had become common property in daily life, and, 
extraordinarily simplified by the thorough way it had 
been worked out in general outline, held henceforward 
but an insignificant place in the background of the brain, 
like a general catechism. The people turned to art, and 
the first dynasty of rulers, the imperial physicists and 
geometricians were promptly succeeded by a dynasty of 
artists who, with overflowing energy and teeming imagina- 
tion, formed gigantic projects, as, for example, the re- 
surrection and metamorphosis of ancient Babylon and the 
incomparable plain of Chaldea, where, watered by a 
second Nile, there was another still more beautiful and 
fertile Egypt awaiting development from the Great Con- 
federacy. But this brilliant and dazzling epoch in the 
history of mankind was suddenly totally arrested by the 
most frightful disaster. The sun was attacked by solar 
anemia! The savants in their well-warmed studies 
affected to disbelieve in the fall of temperature and 
quoted the doctrine of the conservation of energy, but 
the winter of 2489 was so disastrous that everybody waited 
with unxiety the return of spring. It came, and the sun 
himself was unrecognisable. He was entirely red! The 
meadows were no longer green, the sky was no longer 
blue—and then by degrees the sun turned from 
red to orange, and then for several years he was seen to 
pass, and all nature with him, through a thousand magni- 
ficent or terrible tints, from orange to yellow, from yellow 
to green, and from green at length to indigo and pale blue. 
And while this was happening disaster succeeded disaster. 
The entire population of Norway, Northern Russia, and 
Siberia perished, frozen to death in a single night, the 
temperate zone was decimated, and what was left of 
its inhabitants fled before the enormous drifts of snow 
and ice and emigrated by hundreds of millions towards 
the tropics, choking the trains; but soon there was no 
longer any news of the immense trains caught in the 
tunnels under the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Caucasus, and 
the Himalayas, and imprisoned by immense avalanches. 
All the glaciers that had been dead since the geological 
ages came to life again, more colossal than ever, and 
from the valleys, once peopled with delightful health 
resorts, issued streams of icy lava, a moving cliff com- 
posed of rocks and the débris of bridges and hotels—a 
sort of gigantic bric-a-brac crowning the moraines. What 
calamities! What horrors! And all that we know for 
certain of this period is what took place towards the end 
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of the twenty-fifth century in a little district of Arabia 
Petraea, whither had flocked the few millions of human 
creatures who survived of the hundreds of millions that 
had disappeared. 

We must pass over M. Tarde’s delightful account of 
the futile effort made by humanity, in the new seat of 
government, to defy the worse than Arctic cold by the 
construction of cold-proof architecture and of the appear- 
ance of Militiades, the saviour of society, in the Central 
State Shelter, a huge vaulted hall with walls ten yards 
thick, without windows, surrounded with a hundred 
gigantic furnaces. It must suffice to say that humanity is 
driven beneath the earth, and descends into its bowels to 
find again an Elysian temperature of a deliciously gentle 
warmth. Mankind begins by utilising the galleries of the 
deepest mines, and constructs colossal crypts, utilising 
“the scattered cemtres” of subterranean fires to illuminate 
with electric light its new home and provide “ incomparable 
machines’ for ventilation and the manufacture of chemi- 
cal food. And then, led by a common impulse, all men 
labour, while there is yet time, to rescue and transport 
underground whatever has survived of literature, art, and 
the collections of the ancient grand museums. Immense 
natural grottoes of incomparable beauty were soon dis- 
covered by explorers, and the scientists soon perceived 
that, placed between the central fires of the earth and the 
outer cold, mankind had at its disposal the most enormous 
extremes in temperature—thermal cataracts which supply 
power enough to perform the whole work of mankind 
excavation, air, and water supply, sanitation, locomotion, 
descent and transport of provisions, etc. A new era 
dawns. Owing to the extreme simplicity of society's 
“wants,” underground, in the softness of an ever-constant 
climate, where housing, furniture, clothing, agriculture, 
and journalism are either superfluous or impossible, civili 
sation is no longer based on an “ exchange of services,” 
but on an exchange of reflections, with a minimum of 
utilitarian and a maximum of esthetic work. The under- 
ground cities become one vast workshop, household, and 
reception hall, filled with heaps of artistic marvels, where 
men wander through labyrinths of subterranean palaces, 
in a sort of infinite cathedral in which the architects have 
created masterpieces of perspective; and for those who 
love the free life of exploring the bottoms of the frozen 
oceans of the Atlantic and Pacific these same 
architects have constructed myriads of fantastic galleries 
of crystal, by cutting, hewing, and carving the solidified 
sea-water. But humanity has only attained to the execu- 
tion of these marvels after the period of struggle, first 
between the industrial and artist cities and then between 
the free thinking and cellular cities, which last waged 
a terrific conflict as to whether Free Love or the prudent 
regulation of Love by society should prevail underground. 
We have not space here to dwell on the witty ingenuity 
with which M. Tarde almost persuades us to believe that 
the only chance for man to become more human, and to 
exchange his present idea of “social hierarchy” for 
“social harmony,” tand to replace “ industrialism, commer 
cialism, and all their terrors for a simple life of “ seeing 
and doing beautiful things and of loving and being loved,” 
lies in his being driven from the surface of the earth to 
develop himself freely and boldly on the lines of the 
Higher Troglodytism “under unique conditions of abso 
lute independence and purity.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

No important change has occurred in the position of 
the Money market. Perhaps there is less anxiety about 
the outlook, and unless troubles develop unexpectedly 
it is quite possible that the 4 per cent. Bank rate will 
see the year out. But money is still dear and the 
market is far from comfortable. Short loans command 
from 34 to 4 per cent., and discounts can rarely be 
done under the latter figure. A very heavy American 
mail was received at the beginning of the week, and it 
is highly probable that a great many bills are cf the 
‘‘kite ” description, a state of affairs which always 
indicates unsoundness. Moreover, the transfer of the 
New York and Berlin portions of the last Japanese 
loan to the Bank of England has further depleted the 
market of supplies because the operation to a large 
extent had to be financed in London, which was 
already working to the full extent of its resources. The 
Bank return shows that the market borrowed £ 1,800,000 
on ‘‘ other” securities during the week, but the bulk 
of this has been added to market balances as repre- 
sented by ‘‘ other” deposits. At the same time public 
deposits have increased by nearly £700,000, while the 
reserve is £472,000 higher, mainly owing to the influx 
of gold from abroad and the return of coin from 
Scotland. The reserve is now £ 22,880,000 or just 
about a million less than last year, but the ratio still 
makes a poor show, being only 41 per cent. against 
504 per cent. ayear ago. That is really the test of the 
position, as it affords a fair indication of the extent to 
which credit has been stretched to save markets from 
experiencing a stringency that might become intoler- 
able. 


IRREGULAR STOCK MARKETS. 

At the beginning of the week the Stock Exchange 
was in a buoyant humour, and prices in most depart- 
ments were firm, even if no material advance was re- 
corded. The collapse of the strike in St. Petersburg 
was a favourable factor and the Continental Bourses— 
Paris and Berlin— once more persuaded themselves 
that the end of the Russian troubles was insight. I 
find it impossible to discover solid grounds for 
that optimistic view, but unless or until Russia 
defaults on some of her loans this attitude will pro- 
bably be maintained. It must be remembered that 
while the amount at stake is enormous—indeed because 
it is so vast—the whole resources of the most wealthy 
firms in Europe are pledged to support Russian credit, 
and it is quite possible they may be successful if the 
autocracy can retain any ‘semblance of authority and 
power. Further than that it is impossible to go at 
present. The failure of the strike movement at least 
affords a respite, and everyone was anxious to make 
the most of it. Another ‘‘ bull” point was the recovery 
shown in the New York banks’ statement. Instead of 
a deficit the last week’s return showed a small surplus 
over the legal reserves, and the aggressive ‘‘ bull” 
party appear to be once more in the ascendant in 
Wall Street. Conservative bankers generally deprecate 
the resulting over-speculation, but nothing will stop it 
unless some link snaps, and of that there is no sign. 
The ‘‘ bears” have been very severely mauled in several 
directions, and Anacondas, for instance, rose thirty 
points within a few days. That is a fine score for 
the other side, and it will doubtless tempt them 
to go ahead. Incidents of that kind, however, have 
only a temporary influence, and unless the public come 
in the ‘‘ bulls” will not be able to make much use of 
their victory. All reports agree that the public are 
doing very little on Wall Street, and here they do still 
less, although the shunting of loans from New York 
to London gives the speculative position a rather un- 
wieldy appearance. Towards the end of the week 
markets generally reacted on the rumours that Mr. 
Balfour had at length decided either to resign or dis- 


solve. A General Election always exercises a malign 
influence on the Stock Exchange because it tends to 
restrict business very considerably, and it would be 
particularly unwelcome at the present juncture. It 
would not surprise me much if the Kaffir magnates 
made it an excuse for a serious slump in South African 
shares on the pretence that the City distrusts a Liberal 
Government. The slump has to come in any case, and 
to make a little political capital out of it might com- 
mend itself to the leaders of the market as a means of 
shifting the responsibility from their own shoulders. 
They would engineer it if they dared, but most of them 
are so deeply involved that they will probably decide 
to bolster up the market until the force of circumstances 
proves too strong for them in the hope that something 
may turn up to save them. 


CHARTERED COMPANY'S MEETING. 

This was not such an imposing demonstration as it 
used to be when Mr. Cecil Rhodes was expected to be 
present. Dr. Jameson would have been a good 
“draw,” but, unfortunately, his health did not permit 
him to attend, and Mr. Alfred Beit is on the continent. 
The figurehead Duke, with Sir Lewis Michell and Mr. 
Rochfort Maguire thrown in, were poor substitutes for 
these eminent absentees, but the meeting passed off 
very nicely, and there was scarcely any criticism. One 
or two inconvenient questions were evaded or ignored, 
but the shareholders seemed to be perfectly satisfied. 
They were fobbed off with the usual rigmarole of vague 
generalities and brilliant promises, although for the 
most part the speeches were pitched in a much less 
confident tone than used to be the case a few years 
ago. That is not to be wondered at, seeing that every 
promise hitherto made remains unfilled. Sir Lewis 
Michell, the latest addition to the board, made the 
most important speech in some respects and a few 
damaging admissions. The railway Debenture 
capital is now over eleven millions, and the 
interest which the Chartered Company has guaranteed 
amounts to £520,000 per annum. In 1904 the 
amount that had to be made good was £295,000, but 
what has happened since he discreetly omitted to men- 
tion, and the latest reports published by the railway 
companies only bring the accounts down to March and 
September, 1903—over two years old. He stated, 
however, that it had been definitely decided to recog- 
nise Beira as the chief port for Rhodesia. This wiii 
be good news to the Beira Railways Debenture-holders, 
but if it is carried out it will practically destroy the 
great bulk of the Rhodesia Railways’ traffic and impose 
a further burden on the Chartered Company for interest. 


Beira RaILways. 

The Beira Railways Debenture-holders Com- 
mittee has just issued a third interim report, in 
which it is alleged that the gross receipts were over- 
stated by £82,000, and that the Mashonaland Railway 
Company, during the past five years, had charged 
£60,000 for repairs, to which it was not entitled. 
Such a state of affairs is almost incredible, but in the 
absence of any rebutting evidence or explanation it is 
fair to assume that the committee’s allegations are 
well founded. The Chartered Company holds the con- 
trolling interest—305,000 out of 600,000 shares—for 
which not a brass farthing has been paid to the railway 
company. Certainly it was high time a committee 
investigated these matters. 


Watney, ComBe, REID, AND Co. 

This great brewery, with its monstrously inflated 
capital, has to admit losses amounting in ail to 
£3,209,409, including £1,139,000 for the depreciation 
of goodwill. It is proposed to absorb the reserves 
standing at £820,352, and to write £ 2,389,057 off the 
Deferred stock, equal to 75 per cent. of the Deferred 
Ordinary capital, in order to make good the deficiency. 
Even then I doubt whether the company will be placed 
on a sound financial basis. LoMBARD 
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